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PREFATORY NOTE 


The problems of presentation in this pamphlet, aside 
from those of organization, were the selection of significant 
detail and the compression of facts within relatively brief 
space limits. We have therefore kept source references 
and technical detail to a minimum. Any reader desiring 
more complete documentation or a more detailed expla- 
nation of any topic covered may consult the appended 
bibliography of source data. Most of these publications 
are free Government documents w’hich can be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. 

The preparation and integration of the several chapters 
of this publication were accomplished under the super- 
vision of Witt Bowden, of the staff of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

January 1949 
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INTRODUCTION 


Walt Whitman, the great American poet of democracy, 
better than any other person has proclaimed the conscience, 
character, quality, and destiny of the American worker. 

In the labor of engines and trades and the labor of fields I find the 
developments , 

And find the eternal meanings. 

In the neuter statistical concept economists drably term 
“labor force,” he saw the protoplasm of democracy and 
pondered the skills, temperament, and aspirations of men, 
seeking the dynamic principle which made America great. 

You may read in many languages , yet read nothing about it , 

You may read the President's message and read nothing about it there , 

Nothing in the reports from the State department or Treasury depart- 
ment , or in the daily papers or weekly papers , 

Or in the census or revenue returns , prices current , or any accounts of stock 

He envisioned America, some 70 years ago, as an in- 
heritor and protector of world liberty. This responsi- 
bility he regarded as both fearsome and sacred, to be 
accepted in the spirit of humility. This gift of freedom 
American democracy held only in trust. 

Sail, sail thy best , ship of Democracy , 

Of value is thy freight , ' f is not the Present only , 

The Past is also stored in thee * * * 

With thee Time voyages in trust , the antecedent nations sink or swim with 
thee 

With all thetr ancient struggles , martyrs , heroes , epics , wars , thou bearst 
the other continents , 

Theirs , theirs as much as thine , the destination s-port triumphant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary eye 0 helmsman , thou earnest 
great companions * * * 

The bailment on the gift of freedom has run out, and we 
in America, by precept to be sure, but no less by other 
means as well, must make good on our obligation. What 
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objective tests can measure our ability to do so: Have 
wage earners prospered in a manner commensurate with 
the productive capacity of the American economy? Is the 
system flexible enough to permit workers full freedom of 
movement, choice, conscience, and opportunity? Has the 
lot of the worker in terms of status and influence progres- 
sively improved? 

Affirmative or negative answers to these questions can 
be made by the reader on the basis of the factual informa- 
tion this pamphlet contains. An affirmative answer need 
not imply more than that it is possible for the American 
wage earner to enjoy certain political rights, to attain cer- 
tain economic desires, and to secure certain social tenets. 
A negative answer means that such achievements are im- 
possible within the American system and that the gift of 
freedom has been dissipated. 

Much confusion and misinformation exist outside the 
United States concerning the social and economic status of 
American workers. Fabulous stories of wealth for all 
compete with propaganda depicting a Nation of enslaved 
workers toiling for greedy masters. But one of the bene- 
fits of a free society is the right of free inquiry, and Ameri- 
cans have made extensive use of that right. Official and 
authoritative studies based on authentic data regarding 
most aspects of the social and economic structure, and of 
the people existing within it, have been made and pub- 
lished. It is from such information that the editors of 
this pamphlet have drawn their material with the hope 
that the interests of truth will be served, with clarity and 
precision. 

The pamphlet discusses those factors which most bas- 
ically influence and describe the economic and social wel- 
fare of American workers. They can be conveniently and 
fairly accurately grouped under six main headings : 

1. The work force. — America is a Nation of working 
people, with as many as 60 million at work out of a total 
population of 145 million. How sustained is this employ- 
ment, how extensive is unemployment, how mobile is the 



labor force, how is it distributed industrially and occupa- 
tionally? 

2. Productive capacity. — Here then is a labor force, now' 
regularly at work most of the time. How productive is 
it and the industrial machine at which it works? Does 
the national output actually provide adequate levels of 
consumption among all classes? 

3. Purchasing power and living standards. — What wages 
are paid to American workers and what is the wage struc- 
ture of American industry? What is the trend of wage 
differentials between occupations and industries and be- 
tween various sections of the country? What is the 
purchasing power of wages? What can the typical worker 
buy in units of labor time? For what commodities and 
services is family income expended? And finally, in what 
quantity and quality and in what variety can the low- 
income and salaried worker in America buy food, clothing, 
housing, equipment, services, and pleasures, and still live 
within his income? 

4. Social security. — To the wage earner, ‘ ‘typical stand- 
ards” mean little if he cannot be gainfully employed and 
thus maintain the standards. How are the American 
worker and his dependents protected against loss of income 
due to unemployment, work injury, illness, old age, or 
death? On the job, are the health and safety of the worker 
safeguarded? Is the employment of women and young 
people properly safeguarded? What is the national policy 
in regard to employment security and full employment? 

5. Labor organization. — Trade-unions are the guarantors 
if not the progenitors of most worker security. They are 
effective only to the extent they are free. How exten- 
sively are American wage earners organized? What kinds 
of unions have they established? Are they Government 
or employer controlled? Are they restricted to the point 
of ineffectiveness? Are they militant or passive? Are 
they politically conscious and do they have political 
influence? Are they powerful and astute enough to cope 
with labor’s problems in large-scale industry? 



6. Civil rights.— Basic personal and political liberties are 
guaranteed to the individual by the Federal Constitution 
and by the constitutions of the 48 States. What are these 
liberties — of speech, thought, religion; of press, assembly, 
and political action; a free and secret ballot; freedom from 
unreasonable search and seizure, arrest, and prosecution? 
What progress is being made, where there is a breach 
between ideals and practice, to make these liberties effec- 
tive in reality? Can a democracy protect itself against 
antidemocratic enemies without destroying the basis of 
its freedom for all? 

The simple purpose of this publication is to make known, 
especially to workers in other countries, the essential facts 
relating to the well-being of their American comrades. 

Let there be no false claims here. It is not an economic 
and social system alone which guarantees prosperity and 
security — least of all in America. In America we are 
thrice blessed with vast natural resources and abundant 
food supplies, the largest and most efficient industrial plant 
in the world, and a large, a varied, and adaptable work 
force. The influence the system has had on each, and each 
on the system itself, is considerable and decisive, if not 
precisely measurable. One truth is universally clear: 
The social and economic system which provides freedom 
to the individual, and allows him to participate to the 
fullest extent in the solution of problems which beset it, 
stands the greatest chance of maximum utilization of its 
human and natural resources. 

To Whitman, viewing the seeming failure of 19th 
century democratic movements in certain other countries, 
only America offered the political and spiritual climate in 
which land, resources, vigor, and skills could bring 
democracy to full fruition. Candor calls for acknowl- 
edgment of flaws in the operation of the American system. 
Serious problems of inequality exist. Now and then 
blunders are committed which jar the sense of justice. 
But in America we strive and progress; our mistakes im- 
pede but do not halt our progress or change our direction. 



In America today there is the combination of circum- 
stances — free labor, free unions, social consciousness and 
social conscience, sacred regard for individual human 
dignity, and economic capacity — necessary to virile demo- 
cratic leadership and reconstruction. Americans — and 
especially American labor — want to exercise that leader- 
ship and assistance, not as a largesse but in the spirit of 
comradeship. We want to share our material treasure, 
certainly; but we want to share our common political 
treasures even more, those free institutions of free men 
which are imbedded in the very marrow of any democratic 
social structure. That indeed is the gift of freedom. 


IX 




Chapter I 

The Employment of the American People 

The war had a profound effect on economic thinking in 
the United States. During the war the American people 
had succeeded in raising their total economic production 
at the same time they had mobilized an armed force of 
13 million men and women. Never again, it was said on 
all sides, could the United States tolerate large-scale un- 
employment. Even before the war was over, plans were 
made looking toward the prevention of postwar unem- 
ployment. In the Employment Act of 1946, a major piece 
of bipartisan legislation, the people of the United States 
made the maintenance of high levels of employment, 
income, and production a primary objective of national 
economic policy. 

Both at home and abroad it was feared by many, despite 
this declared intention, that the United States would suffer 
widespread unemployment following the end of the war. 
The country faced a major task of industrial reconversion. 
Almost half of the country’s production at the end of the 
war was for military purposes, and financed by Govern- 
ment expenditures. Could the transition back to civilian 
production be accomplished so swiftly, so smoothly, that 
losses in employment and workers’ incomes would not 
result in a deflationary spiral? Instead of deflation, the 
postwar problem in the United States has been one of 
combating inflationary forces. Employment and incomes 
have increased since the war, and consumers’ demands 
have competed for the products of American industry with 
exports and domestic expansion of industrial plant and 
equipment. The future course of a highly diversified and 
dynamic economy no one can foresee with certainty; 
awareness of the problem of maintaining stability, how- 
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ever, and efforts to deal with it more effectively than in 
the past, are not lacking. (See ch. VI.) 

Aside from seasonal movements in agriculture and 
industry, employment increased quite steadily and sub- 
stantially after the end of 1945 to an all-time high level. 
In 1947 total civilian employment averaged over 58 million 
as against the wartime peak of 54.5 million in 1943 and the 
prewar volume of 47.5 million in 1940. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, civilian employment in mid-1948 was averag- 
ing close to 60 million. Unemployment since the end of 
the war has not exceeded 2.7 million at any time, and for 
1947 the average was less than 2.2 million. Early in 1948 
the average was close to that figure. This represents an un- 
employment rate of about 3 percent of the civilian labor 
force, and can be regarded as approximating what is called 
frictional unemployment. However, this is a national 
average, and the rate exceeds the average in certain indus- 
trial areas and regions of the country. Most of the unem- 
ployment is of short duration, and consists largely of the 
normal volume of turn-over as people change jobs volun- 
tarily or as employment fluctuates in the various industries 
and geographic areas of the country. 

The labor force in the United States displays a remark- 
able flexibility, both seasonally and in response to cyclical 
and other demands upon it. It is estimated that 8 million 
extra or additional persons were drawn into the labor force 
during the war period. Following an almost automatic 
contraction of over 6 million in the 2 years after the end 
of the war, the labor force in the past year has again in- 
creased at more than the estimated normal rate. There 
are now 2 million persons in the labor force over and 
above the number which would have been expected on the 
basis of normal growth, despite the fact that 1 million 
war veterans are full-time students under a Government- 
aid program and are not now in the labor force. The 
contraction and expansion of the labor force in response 
to seasonal factors during the year is of the magnitude of 
4 million workers. In large part this is accounted for by 
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the temporary entry of additional family workers in 
agriculture and the influx of young workers into the labor 
force during the summer. 

Whether or not a person seeks gainful employment in 
the United States depends upon a variety of circumstances — 
his needs, his opportunities, his desires. Compulsory 
educational standards, while varying somewhat from State 
to State, act to keep all but a small proportion of youths 
under 18 years of age out of the labor market. Typically 
all adult men are in the labor force between the ages of 
25 and 60. Labor market participation by women reaches 
its highest rate between the ages of 18 and 24, declines 
sharply during the early child-bearing years, and tends 
to be higher again between the ages of 35 and 54 as respon- 
sibility for child care becomes lighter. The detailed facts 
are summarized in the table on page 4. 

One of the significant tendencies in the United States is 
the increasing employment of women. This is the result 
of changes in social customs with respect to the employ- 
ment of women; increased employment opportunities in 
urban communities and in modern economic life; elimina- 
tion of many of the burdens of household activities; but 
probably most of all the desire of women for an active life 
and for social and economic, as well as legal, independence. 
Generally, there are noticeable differences in labor market 
participation of women as between rural and urban areas, 
various regions of the country, and between racial, na- 
tivity, and income groups. In April 1948 there were 
17.2 million women in the American labor force, or about 
31 percent of all women over 14 years of age. 

Out of a total population of 145 million, the labor force 
in April 1948 totaled 61.8 million, including 1.2 million 
in the armed forces. Of the civilian labor force, 58.3 
million were employed and 2.2 million were unemployed. 
Nonagricultural employment accounted for 50.9 million 
and agricultural employment 7.4 million. Not all of the 
employed persons were actually at work during the entire 
month, nor were all employed persons engaged in full- 
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time occupations. In April, for example, over 900,000 
persons reporting themselves as with a job were not at 
work because of temporary illness; 250,000 were on paid 
or unpaid vacation; 400,000 were temporarily idle be- 
cause of labor-management disputes involving their own 
employer; 150,000 were on temporary lay-offs but scheduled 
to return to their jobs within a 30-day period. 

POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE, 14 YEARS AND OVER, APRIL 1947' 


Age and sex 

Number (in thous- 
ands) 

As a percentage of population in each 
age group 

Popula- 

tion 

In labor 
force 

In labor 
force 

Not in labor force 

Keeping 

house 

In 

school 

Other 2 

Total, 14 years and over. 

108,450 

60,650 

55.9 

29.9 

7.6 

6.6 

Male, 14 years and over 

53,620 

44,310 

82.6 

O 

7.8 

9.4 

14-15 

2,160 

470 

21.8 

( 3 ) 

73.1 

( 3 ) 

16-17 

2,270 

1,040 

45.8 

( 3 ) 

49.8 

( 3 ) 

18-19 

2,360 

1,850 

78.4 

( 3 ) 

16.1 

5.5 

20-24 

6,020 

4,980 

82.7 


13.3 

4.0 

25-34 

11|140 

10,500 

94.3 

< 3 ) 

2.6 

3.2 

35-44 

9,880 

9,560 

96.8 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

3.2 

45-54 

8,350 

7,850 

94.0 

( 3 ) 

< 3 ) 

5.7 

55-64 

6,370 

5,670 

89.0 

0 

( 3 ) 

10.8 

65 years and over 

5,060 

2,390 

47.2 ; 

( 3 ) 


52.2 

Female, 14 years and over 

54,830 

16,340 

29.8 

59.0 

7.3 

3.8 

14-15 

2,100 

170 

8.1 

( 3 ) 

86.2 

( 3 ) 

16-17 

2,210 

530 

24.0 

10.4 

62.9 

( 3 ) 

18-19 

2,300 

1,120 

48.7 

26.1 

23.5 

< 3 ) 

20-24 

i 6,100! 

2,700 

44.3 

50.3 

3.8 

( 3 ) 

25-34 

11,740 

3,650 

31.1 

67.5 

< 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

35-44 

| 10,160 

3,580 

35.2 

63.6 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

45-54 

I 8,400 

2,690 

32.0 

66.1 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

55-64 

! 6,280 

1,460 

23.2 

72.9 

( 3 ) 

3.7 

65 years and over 

; 

J 5,540 

1 

440 

7.9 

70.0 

0 

22.0 


1 April J94S detailed figures not yet available. Data include armed forces. 

9 Includes persons m institutions, disabled and retired persons, etc 
3 Numbers under 300,000 and corresponding percents are not shown, because they arc 
subject to relatively large sampling variation, Detail does not necessarily add to group 
totals, due to founding. 

Source* United States Bureau of the Census. 
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In April 1948, about 3 percent of persons at work 
reported 1 to 14 hours per week; 6 percent, 15 to 29 hours; 
8 percent, 30 to 39 hours; 53 percent, 40 to 47 hours; and 
29 percent, 48 hours or more. Not ali workers seek 
full-time work; many do not desire and would not be able 
to accept full-time employment. This is true particularly 
of women workers, many young people, and older workers. 
A survey in September 1947 indicated that of 4.8 million 
persons employed on part-time jobs, over 4 million pre- 
ferred to continue working part time only. However, 
about 4 million other persons with regular full-time jobs 
reported less than full-time work. The statistics reflect 
the diversity of employment opportunities, changing in- 
dustrial demands, individual circumstances, the weather, 
and all of the varied facts of industrial life in a large and 
complex economy. 

Most persons in the American labor force are wage or 
salary workers. In April 1948, for example, there were 
a total of 45-8 million wage and salary workers as against 
12.5 million employers, self-employed persons, or family 
workers. There is a marked difference in this respect 
between the agricultural and nonagricultural segments of 
the economy. In agriculture, over 5.9 million were self- 
employed or family workers, and only 1.5 million were 
hired workers. In the nonagricultural field, 44.3 million 
were wage and salary workers as against 6.6 million others. 

Employment in nonagriculture is highly diversified. 
Although manufacturing represents the core of industrial 
activity in the United States, more workers are employed 
in nonmanufacturing activities than in manufacturing; and 
several million of the 16 million employed in manufactur- 
ing establishments, largely the salaried workers, were 
engaged in other than factory or production activities. 
Within manufacturing, employment is about evenly di- 
vided between the durable and the nondurable goods 
industries. Transportation and privately owned utilities 
employ about 4 million. Construction employs about 1.8 
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million, excluding those construction workers on the pay 
roll of other industries. Coal and metal mining employ 
altogether less than 900,000 workers. Ranking high in 
importance are the various distributive and service in- 
dustries — wholesale and retail trade with 8.8 million, 
finance with 1.6 million, and other service industries with 
4.7 million. Domestic servants total less than 2 million, 
and are tending to decline in number. The Federal, 
State, and local governments in the United States employ 
5-5 million civilian persons, all others (indicated above) 
being engaged in private industry. 
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The social and political structure of a country is influ- 
enced in many ways by the occupational stratification of its 
population; and this is true in the United States, although 
perhaps to a lesser degree than in many other countries, 
because of the fluidity of social life and the occupational 
mobility of its people. This mobility is illustrated by 
differences in occupations between parents and children 
and by the work experience of individuals in the course 
of their lifetime. The war wrought vast changes in the 
occupational attachments of individuals. Changes in 
occupational structure since the war reflect the Nation’s 
peacetime labor demands. Significant long-run changes 
have taken place as the American economy has become 
more industrialized, as agricultural employment has dimin- 
ished, and as technological advances create new products 
and industries or reduce the labor required in old industries. 

MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP OF EMPLOYED PERSONS, BY SEX, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES: WEEK OF APRIL 4-10, 1948 
[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 






Percent distribution 

Major occupation group 

Both 

sexes 

Mole 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total employed 

58,330 

41,801 

16,529 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional and semiprofesslonal 
workers. 

i 

4,097 ! 

2,513 

1,584 

7.0 

6.0 

9.6 

Farmers and farm managers 

4,662 

4,388 

274 

8.0 1 

10J 

1.7 

Proprietors, managers, and officials, 
except farm 

6,381 

5,466 

915 

10.9 

13.1 

5.5 

Clerical and kindred workers 

7,345 

2,848 

4,497 

12.6 

6.8 

27.2 

Salesmen and saleswomen 

3,613 

| 2,212 

1,401 

64 

5.3 

8.5 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

8,111 

7,927 

184 

13.9 

19.0 

1.1 

Operatives and kindred workers 

12462 

8,833 

3,429 

21.0 

21.1 

20.7 

Domestic service workers. 

1,807 

136 

1,671 

3.1 

.3 

10.1 

Service workers, except domestic. . . . 

4,206 

2,409 

1,797 

U 

5.8 

10.9 

Farm laborers and foremen 

2,572 

1,872 

700 

4.4 

4.5 

42 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

3477 

3,199 

78 

5.6 

7.7 

.5 


Source: The Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census. 
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Chapter II 

Basis of American Living Standards 

Mass production for general consumption. — The mate- 
rial well-being of a people and especially of ordinary 
workers who make up the masses of the population can- 
not rise above the efficiency of a nation’s economy and the 
volume of production available for domestic consumption. 
A characteristic feature of society in the United States is 
the prominence of large-scale standardized mass produc- 
tion for general consumption as distinguished from lim- 
ited production to meet the special demands of privileged 
groups. 

This distinguishing feature of our economy was long 
ago noted by Alexis de Tocqueville in his great classic, 
Democracy in America. That celebrated Frenchman, who 
lived in the United States in 1831-32, stated that the 
more a nation is democratic, enlightened, and free, the 
greater will be the number of persons interested in science 
and in its application to productive industry. In the 
United States, he observed, the will of the customer rules 
production; and the customers are the masses of the people. 
The prevailing aim, he noted, is to sell goods at a low 
price to all. To this end, methods are devised for doing 
better work, more quickly and more cheaply, and for mak- 
ing goods not so much to gratify the whims of the wealthy 
as to supply the demands of ordinary consumers. This 
description is even more characteristic of the people of the 
United States today than it was a century ago. 

The large volume and varied nature of production in the 
United States are widely known and recognized throughout 
the world. Examples that are measurable in physical 
units may be noted. For comparison with production 
elsewhere, the figures are given in per capita form and in 
metric equivalents. 
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Following are a few examples of per capita production 
per year of some basic goods and services for the most 
recent year available: 


Product 

Per capita production per year 

in United States units 

in metric units 

Coal 

4.69 short tons 

4.25 metric tons. 

Steel - 

.59 short tons 

.54 metric tons. 

Petroleum 

12.86 barrels 

1.74 metric tons. 

Electric energy 

2,130 kilowatt-hours. 

Railroad revenue travels _ . 

319 passenger miles. 

513 passenger kilo- 

Railroad revenue freight transportation. 

4,546 ton miles.... 

metres. 

6,636 ton kilo- 

Motor vehicle travel and transportation.. 

2,604 motor vehicle 

metres. 

4,191 vehicle kilo- 


miles. 

metres. 

Shoes and slippers (excluding rubbers).. 

3.25 pairs.. 


Hosiery 

12.43 pairs.. 


Wheat 

9.48 bushels 

258 kilograms. 

380 kilograms. 

73 kilograms. 

Corn (grain only) 

14.95 bushels 

Meats (beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, 

162 pounds... 

dressed weight). 

Milk for human consumption 

Fresh fruits for fresh consumption 

Vegetables for fresh consumption 

826 pounds.. 

135 pounds 

248 pounds. 

1 

375 kilograms. 

61 kilograms. 

112 kilograms. 


The large and varied production in the United States 
has had its material basis in our natural resources. These 
are extraordinary and extensive, but the existence of 
resources gives no assurance of their efficient use. Other 
essentials have been the resourcefulness and initiative 
of individuals and the spirit of group cooperation. These 
traits arose from a mingling of peoples who came from 
nearly every country of the world to fashion in the United 
States a new way of life. That new way of life, far from 
perfect or ideal, has nevertheless been flexible and pro- 
gressive. It has embodied individual liberties, incentives, 
and initiative but it has combined these with a great 
variety of group activities, public and private, for purposes 
discussed freely, adopted by agreement, and achieved with 
a minimum of compulsion. 
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High levels of productivity. — The spirit of “democracy 
in America,” described by Alexis de Tocqueville in the 
youth of the Republic, has continued to animate both our 
economic and social life. Economically it has enabled 
us to achieve the remarkable productivity which provides 
the basis of our standards of living and whatever contri- 
bution we can make to the restoration of the economies of 
other countries m the postwar period. 

The productivity of the American economy may be 
illustrated by a few examples of output per man-hour from 
the last censuses of manufactures and mining in 1939 that 
can be expressed in physical units. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOURLY OUTPUT BY WAGE EARNERS IN 1939 


Bituminous coal 

Pig iron (including ferroalloys).... 

Cement 

Malt liquors (beer, ale, porter, etc.) 
Boots and shoes other than rubber. 

Beet sugar 

Ciprs 


1,511 pounds. 
1,970 pounds. 
2% barrels.. 

% barrel 

1 1 /io pairs. 
141 pounds... 
56 cigars — 


7 /io metric ton. 
a/io metric ton. 
y 2 metric ton. 
1i/ 2 hectolitres. 

64 kilograms. 


Technological progress in various forms has resulted in 
substantial advances in productivity, as measured in terms 
of output per man-hour, in recent decades. It is esti- 
mated that the more or less normal rate of increase of man- 
hour output in all manufacturing industries combined is 
roughly 3 percent per year. The rise of average man-hour 
output in the mining industries has paralleled that of the 
manufacturing industries. In transportation, railroad 
workers in 1946 handled two and one-half times as much 
revenue traffic per hour of work as in 1916. During the 
same period, output per hour of work in the electric light 
and power industry increased more than fourfold. 

Three main factors have influenced the physical volume 
of production in the United States. Population growth 
during the past 25 or 30 years has resulted in an increase 
of about 50 percent in the available labor force. The 
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effect of this increase in numbers of workers was offset in 
part by the very considerable reduction in the length of 
the workweek. Thus, it may be said that the most im- 
portant factor in the expansion of production has been the 
increase in output per man-hour which has accompanied 
the improvement and expansion of the facilities for 
production. 

Increases in the productivity of the economy as meas- 
ured by rising output per man-hour have benefited workers 
to a noteworthy extent. For example, the average fac- 
tory worker can now buy about twice as much as could a 
worker 30 years ago with his weekly wage at that time. 
Thus, the gains of workers have been twofold — an in- 
crease in the amount of goods and services their wages 
will buy, representing a direct sharing of the fruits of 
rising productivity, and a reduction in hours of work, 
affording more leisure and a better opportunity to take 
part in community life. (See charts, pp. 14, 21.) 

Consumption per person. — General levels of consumption 
are indicated in significant fashion by consumption per 
person. Per capita food consumption by civilians in 
1947 as computed by the Department of Agriculture and 
shown in the table on page 13 is of considerable interest 
from the point of view of the level of living and nutrition 
in the United States. 

Some of the measures of per capita output of goods and 
services are also rough measures of consumption per person. 
Among these are electric energy, 2,130 kilowatt-hours; 
railroad travel, 319 passenger miles or 513 passenger kilo- 
meters; railroad revenue freight transportation, 4,546 ton- 
miles or 6,636 ton kilometers; and motor vehicle travel, 
2,604 motor vehicle miles or 4,191 motor vehicle kilo- 
meters. 

While in general the figures of consumption per person 
speak for themselves, it may be noted that they indicate 
the existence of high-level consumption among all classes. 
The number of pairs of leather footwear, for example, 
bought for any one individual is not large; and the fact 



that the 1947 average bought for all individuals was 2.8 
pairs is a valid indication of general consumption. The 
appetite for eggs is limited, and it is significant that an 
average of one egg per day was consumed in 1947 


MEASURES OF CIVILIAN FOOD CONSUMPTION PER PERSON IN THE 


UNITED STATES, 1947 

Type of consumption 

i 

Unit 

Units per 
person 

Foods: 

Civilian consumption, retail weights or 
measures: 

Dairy products, excluding butter, in milk 
equivalent. 

Eggs_ 

! 

Quarts (0.9483 litre). 

I | 

Number 

254 

365 

Meat, poultry, and fish 

Pounds (0.4536 kilo- ! 
gram). 

Pounds 

166 

Fats and oils, including fat cuts and 
butter. 

Dry beans and peas, nuts, and soya flour. 
Potatoes and sweetpotatoes. 

64 

.....do 

20 

.....do 

; 133 

Citrus fruit and tomatoes 

do_„ 

j 113 

Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables 

do - 

! 114 

Other vegetables and fruits! 

do 

! 237 

Grain products 

do 

186 

Sugar and sirups 

do 

115 

Cocoa, coffee, and tea 

do 

19 

Nutrients available for civilian consumption 
per day: 

Food energy 

Calories 

3,420 
i 98 

Protein 

Grams 

Fat 

do 

! 142 

Carbohydrate 

do 

1 432 

Calcium - 

do 

1 1.07 

iron 

Milligrams... 

18.4 

Vitamin A 

International units... 

. 9,000 

Thiamine - 

Milligrams 

2.16 

Riboflavin 

do 

2.45 

Niacin 

do 

20.6 

Ascorbic acid 

do 

129 
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A few additional illustrations, other than foods, of con- 
sumption per person in 1947 as distinguished from produc- 
tion may be mentioned. (See pp. 46-47, 71): 


Type of consumption 

! 

Unit 

Metric 

tons 

i nathor thftiK and dinners for civilians i 

2.8 pairs 



4.14 short tons.... 

3.76 

Motor fuel - j 

5.52 barrels 

.64 

Fueloil 

5.67 barrels 

.83 

All energy (from coal, oil, gas, wood, and water power)... 

246,000,000 B.t.u__ 


Telephones in service end of 1947 on Interconnecting 

! 1 for every 4 per- 


lines. 

sons. 


Motor vehicle registrations, excluding Government ve- 

1 for every 4 per- 


hicles. 

sons. 


Electric household refrigerators and freezers purchased 

1 for every 40 per- 


in 1947, additional to other types and to those already 

sons. 


in use. 



Radios, radio-phonograph combinations, and television 

1 for every 8 per- 


receivers purchased in 1947, additional to those already 

sons. 


in use. 




Indexes of Output per Wage-Earner Man-Hour 


MANUFACTURING 



RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


1909 , _;!« 




1933 233 



Manufacturing index for 1947 not computed; Census data not yet available. 
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Chapter III 

Money Wages and the Purchasing Power 
of an Hour’s Work 

Money wages. — Despite the difficulty of comparing dol- 
lar wages with wages in other currencies, it nevertheless 
seems desirable to present certain typical wage data in 
dollars. 

Average hourly earnings (including any premium pay 
for overtime) and average weekly earnings (not full-time 
earnings but earnings averaged for all workers on the pay 
rolls at any time during selected pay-roll periods) are given 
below for manufacturing as a whole and for various non- 
manufacturing industries for the year 1947. Wages have 
since continued to rise somewhat in most industries. 
(Farm wage rates are discussed on pp. 68-69.) 


AVERAGE WAGES PER HOUR AND PER WEEK IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1947 


Industry 

Average weekly 
earnings 

Average hourly 
earnings 

Manufacturing (all factory industries) 

$4925 

$122 

Anthracite 

62.70 

, 1.67 

Bituminous coal 

66.88 

! 1.63 

Metal mining 

I 52.16 

1.31 

Electric light and power 

57.12 

| 1.37 

Wholesale trade 

52.40 

1 126 

Retail trade 

36.67 

i .99 

Power laundries 

32.77 

•n 

Cleaning and dyeing 

36.99 

.90 

Street railways and busses 

| 57.74 

122 

Steam railroads 

54.71 

| 1.17 

Construction 

63.30 

1 

1 

i 1.68 

J 

i 


The factory industry with the lowest weekly earnings in 
1947 was work shirts, in which the average was $25.30. 
Weekly hours of work were also lowest in that industry 
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(34-7 hours). The industry with the highest average 
weekly earnings ($66.98) was newspapers and periodicals. 
(This average wage applies only to the printing trades.) 
That industry also had the highest average hourly earn- 
ings ($1.70). The industry with the lowest average 
hourly earnings ($0.72) was cottonseed oil. Among 
the nonmanufacturing industries in the accompanying 
tabulation, power laundries had the lowest hourly earn- 
ings ($0.77) and also the lowest weekly earnings ($32.77). 
That industry is largely local in nature and does not come 
under the minimum wage provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act (see pp. 82-83), although various local 
minimum wage laws are applicable. The retail trade 
averages, especially weekly earnings, are comparatively 
low partly because of the large number of part-time 
workers in retail trade. Low-wage industries usually re- 
flect a relative weakness of union organization. 

Occupational wage rates are extremely diversified in a 
continent-wide economy such as that of the United States. 
Only a few illustrative rates can be mentioned on the basis 
of recent surveys. For convenience, wage rates (including 
piece rates) will be expressed in terms of average straight- 
time hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for over- 
time and differentials for extra shifts. Gross hourly 
earnings are higher than such basic straight-time rates. 

In the machinery industries, which pay comparatively 
high wages, the ranges of straight-time hourly earnings 
in 31 cities are given below for men in the cities with high 
and low rates, for hand truckers (lowest occupational 
rates), tool and die makers (highest rates), and ma- 


chinists: 

Truckers, hand (unskilled): Hourly rate 

Detroit, Mich $1.30 

Charlotte, N. C .68 

Tool and die makers: 

San Francisco, Galif 2.00 

Atlanta, (la.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; and Providence, R. I. 1.45 

Machinists on production work: 

San Francisco, CaFif.; and Seattle, Wash 1J57 

Charlotte, N. C 1.16 
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In a low-wage factory industry— men’s and boys’ 
shirts— the high and low straight-time hourly earnings of 
female workers in September 1947 are given below for 
four cities in the North, South, and West: 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Hourly rate 

Hemmers, fronts and backs (machine operators) 51,08 

Work distributors _ 74 

Newark, N. J.: 

Collar setters (machine operators) 1,36 

Work distributors 82 

Dallas, Tex.: 

Pocket setters (machine operators) .92 

Finish pressers (hand and machine) 63 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Finish pressers (machine operators) 1 .34 

Pocket setters (machine operators) .77 


Surveys of the weekly earnings of office workers in man- 
ufacturing, transportation, and various other public utili- 
ties, trade, finance, insurance, real estate, and service in- 
dustries were made in December 1947 and January 1948 in 
various cities throughout the country. By far the larger 
number of these workers are women and girls. Supple- 
mentary benefits in addition to money earnings are excep- 
tionally important among office workers. The range of 
money average weekly earnings for cities in the survey, 
by sex, occupation, and city, is indicated broadly by the 
following tabulation: 


Group 

1 

Lowest average weekly earnings 

Highest average weekly earnings 

Amount 

City 

Amount 

City 

Females: 

File clerks, class B 

Bookkeepers, hand 

Males: 

Office boys 

Bookkeepers, hand 

528.81 

43.98 

28.09 

52.96 

Boston, Mass... 
Buffalo, N. Y... 

Dallas, Tex 

Dallas, Tex 

; 

534.27 

55.11 

! 

32.98 

84.43 

Chicago, III. 

New York, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash. 
New York, N. Y. 
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It will be noted that the lowest salary paid to men em- 
ployed as bookkeepers in the cities covered by the survey 
was higher than the lowest salary paid to women and 
that their highest salary was above the highest salary 
paid to women. The conclusion is not warranted, how- 
ever, that women are paid less than men for identical work. 
A bookkeeper in one establishment or job may have work 
that is more difficult, arduous, or responsible than a book- 
keeper in another establishment or job; the length of the 
workweek may vary, and night shifts or other less desir- 
able working arrangements may raise the rate of pay. 
There is a widespread tendency in employment generally 
to equalize the pay of men and women for identical work 
and responsibility. 

Recent occupational earnings in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries are available for certain industries on a Nation- 
wide basis. In railroad transportation, for example, the 
straight-time hourly earnings of certain important occu- 
pational groups in December 1947 were as follows: 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION Hourly rate 

Train dispatchers $1.93 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen 1.28 

Yard conductors and foremen 1.47 

Yard brakemen and helpers 1.40 

Switch tenders 1.23 

Section men (mainly unskilled workers employed in maintenance of tracks). . .96 

Laborers (maintenance of equipment and stores, mainly unskilled) 1.01 

Machinists 1.42 

Boiler makers 1.44 

Carpenters, bridge and building work 1.22 

Janitors and cleaners 96 

Stenographers 1.23 


The highest wages in railroad transportation are earned 
by road men, particularly conductors and engineers. 
These workers are paid under the so-called dual system, 
combining the time basis and mileage basis of pay. The 
relative straight-time earnings of these groups may be 
indicated broadly by monthly straight-time earnings. 
The average monthly pay for road passenger conductors 
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for work at straight time in December 1947 was $431, and 
the average for road passenger brakemen and flagmen 
was $346. In comparison, the average for railroad 
machinists, with relatively high earnings (as shown 
above) among railroad employees other than road train 
and engine men, was $308. 

In the bituminous-coal industry, wage rates show com- 
paratively small occupational differences. Under the 
wage agreement negotiated in 1947, some of the typical 
occupational rates (with tonnage rates expressed in terms 
of estimated hourly earnings at straight time) are given 
in the following tabulation : 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

Hourly rate 


Cutting machine operators and helpers, time workers $1.85 

Pick miners, tonnage workers (now a very small group) 1.66 

Loading machine operators 1.84 

Loading machine operators’ helpers 1.77 

Hand loaders, tonnage workers 1 .69 

Brakemen, underground 1.62 

Drivers, underground 1.59 

Slate pickers, surface 1 .58 


The range of average earnings in most industries is 
extensive, but relatively few workers are in the lower and 
upper ranges. This is illustrated by a study of the straight- 
time hourly earnings (excluding premium pay for over- 
time) of factory workers in July 1947. At that time, 
12,276,000 wage earners were employed in manufacturing 
industries. Their straight-time hourly earnings averaged 
$1.20. Only about 50,000 workers, or 4 per thousand, 
earned less than 50 cents per hour at straight time. The 
average of the 10 percent of the workers with lowest 
earnings was 64 cents per hour and the average of the 10 
percent with highest earnings was $1.99 per hour. 

A recent trend of special importance is the much greater 
increase in the earnings of low-wage groups than in wages 
at higher levels. This trend, apparent throughout in- 
dustry, is exemplified by the following tabulation, which 
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also throws some light on the narrowing of wage differ- 
entials between northern and southern workers. 


! 

i 

s 

Industry , 

! 

1 

Average hourly earn- 
ings 

Percent 
increase 
in real 
earnings 

1937 
(tn 1947 
prices) 

1947 

i 

All factory industries 

1 

$0.96 

$1.22 

27 

i 

Newspapers and periodicals (highest average; a Nation- i 




wide industry) i 

1.49 

1.70 

14 

Automobiles (a high-wage, predominantly northern 




industry) 

1.38 

, 1.47 

7 

Cotton goods (a low-wage, predominantly southern 

! 

1 


industry),. 

! -64 

i .98 

53 

Cottonseed oi! (lowest average; a southern industry).... 

1 ' 37 

1 * 

95 


The relatively large increases in wages at lower levels 
may be illustrated also by railroad labor and the building 
trades. The straight-time hourly earnings of railroad 
shop machinists, for example, rose from $1.35 in December 
1937 (in 1947 prices) to $1 42 in December 1947, or 5 
percent. In contrast, the earnings of section men (track 
laborers) rose from $0.62 (in 1947 prices) to $0.96, or 55 
percent. In the building trades, between July 1937 and 
July 1947, the journeymen or skilled workers obtained an 
average increase of only 2 percent in union minimum rates 
when adjusted to take account of rising prices. In con- 
trast, the 10-year increase for building trades helpers and 
laborers was 22 percent. 

Wages in Southern States, traditionally lower than in 
other sections of the country, have risen in recent years 
much more than in other areas. In 1932, wages in the 
South were about 26 percent lower than in the Northeast, 
the major industrial region of the country; by 1945-46 the 
differential had been reduced to only 15 percent. The dif- 
ference in the purchasing power of wages was materially 
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Rise in Reai Wages and Reduction in Hours of Factory 
Workers, 1909-47 

WEEKLY EARNINGS HOURS PER WEEK 

(in 1947 Dollars) 

55 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


0 

The average factory worker in 1947 could buy twice as much in 1909 and he had 
11 hours or one-fifth more leisure each week. 

less than 15 percent because of the fact that in southern 
manufacturing centers, many of which are comparatively 
small communities, the prices of consumer goods and serv- 
ices are lower than in many of the larger industrial centers 
of the North. In Federal employment and in some private 
employments, notably railroad transportation, coal min- 
ing, and office work, wages in the South are approximately 
the same as in other sections of the country. 

There are important supplements to wages. In the 
country as a whole, wages and salaries in 1947 totaled 
$122,800,000,000, and money supplements to wages and 
salaries amounted to $5,400,000,000. These supplements 
were mainly contributions of employers for social insur- 
ance. Additional payments or benefits of various kinds 
include paid vacations, now widely prevalent; paid holi- 
days, less general but customary in a large number of 
employments; paid sick leave; a variety of group insurance 
arrangements; private retirement pensions supplementing 



HOURS 




4 


* 1 “ 





' t 
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social security benefits, and bonuses of various kinds. In 
agriculture and in some nonagricultural employments such 
as hotels and restaurants, perquisites or noncash payments 
in food, lodging, etc., are customary. (See pp. 33 and 69.) 

Numerous public services may also be viewed as supple- 
menting money wages. These include free public edu- 
cation, public school lunches, recreational and health 
facilities, use of parks, roads, libraries, and informational 
services, and the general services of governments. These 
benefits are, of course, in part financed by taxes falling 
directly or indirectly on the incomes of wage earners, but 
as a result of the comparatively low tax rates applying to 
those with small incomes, there is a significant net addi- 
tion for these groups to money wages and salaries. 

There is a wide range of wages in the United States, 
resulting from the same general factors as those which 
cause differences in wages and income in other countries. 
The range in the United States, however, is accentuated 
by the exceptionally large and diversified nature of the 
economy. Differences in the purchasing power of wages 
or in real wages are smaller than differences in money 
wages. In areas of high prices, wages also are usually 
higher. 

The workweek. — Hours of work in the United States 
have been greatly reduced during the past several decades. 
The prevailing working time is now 8 hours per day for 
5 days, or 40 hours per week. There are important excep- 
tions; in railroad transportation, for example, most em- 
ployees other than road train and engine men work 48 
hours, and in a few industries, union agreements provide 
for a workweek below 40 hours. Under conditions of 
large demand for output, many plants arrange for longer 
shifts or for extra shifts, but higher wage rates for extra 
shifts and premium rates at time and one-half for overtime 
are almost universal. 

Fifty years ago, the prevailing workweek in manu- 
facturing was 60 hours (10 hours per day for 6 days). 
Some industries, notably steel, had a longer workweek, 
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and premium pay for extra shifts or overtime was excep- 
tional. Twenty-five years ago, the prevailing workweek 
was about 51 hours, with many variations and with pre- 
mium overtime pay embodied in a considerable number of 
wage agreements. Many plants had adopted a 5 ? 2 -day 
week. Today, as previously stated, most factory workers, 
as well as a large proportion of other workers, have a 
5-day, 40-hour week. 

Thus one of the major objectives of the American labor 
movement — the 40-hour week — has been largely achieved 
within a generation. Increased productivity, as noted 
above, has increased what can be produced in an hour’s 
time, with the result that workers have gained more 
leisure and more purchasing power at the same time. 

The purchasing power of wages. — What is the actual 
value of an hour of wages of the average factory worker 
in terms of what it will buy? 

Following is a list of some of the foods most widely 
consumed by workers, and the minutes that a factory 
worker with average hourly earnings ($1.22) in 1947 had 
to work to earn the price of 1 pound (0.4536 kilogram) 
of each item. (For the quantities and types of goods and 
services usually bought by wage earners, see pp. 33-59.) 
Foods actually consumed are extremely varied; those 
listed are merely typical examples of products which con- 
form to accepted standards and which are sold in cities 
throughout the United States in markets readily accessible 
to workers. (See table on p. 24.) 

Fresh milk is consumed regularly in a large majority 
of homes and is usually delivered by the dairy direct to 
the home in urban areas. For 1 quart (0.9463 liter), the 
average factory wage earner worked about 9 minutes in 

1947. 

Eggs are a standard item, especially for breakfast; the 
average consumption in 1947 was one egg per person per 
day. To buy 12 fresh eggs in 1947, the average factory 
wage earner worked 34 minutes. 

Most families have fresh oranges or grapefruit for break- 


837090° — 19 3 
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fast, although canned fruit juices and tomato juice are 
now extensively consumed. To buy 12 medium-sized 
oranges in 1947 the average factory worker worked 21 
minutes. 

A survey of the characteristics of dwelling units, made 
in 1947, indicated that most of the urban units, even 
those occupied by tenants, have electric light, hot-and- 
cold running water, central heating facilities, and other 
desirable features, and have not more than 1.5 persons 
per room. (For similar characteristics of farm dwellings, 
see pp. 70-71 .) On the basis of the median monthly rental 

Number of minutes of work re- 


Food 

quired for purchase of each 
article 


1 pound 

1 kilogram 

White flour _ 

5 

ii 

Rite 

9 

20 

Rolled oats 

6 

13 

White wheat bread 

6 

13 

Beef: 

Round steak 

37 

82 

Hamburger 

22 

49 

Bacon, sliced... 

38 

84 

Salt pork 

22 

49 

Leg of lamb 

32 

71 

Roasting chicken 

27 

60 

Pink salmon, canned. 

21 

46 

Butter.-. 

40 

88 

Cheese (American Cheddar) 

29 

64 

Apples 

6 

13 

Bananas 

7 

15 

Green beans. 

10 

22 

Cabbage 

4 

9 

Potatoes 

3 

7 

Canned peaches 

9 

20 

Canned peas 

8 

13 

Canned tomatoes 

8 

18 

Dried prunes 

12 

26 

Dried beans 

10 

22 

Coffee 

23 

51 

lard 

15 

33 

Oleomargarine 

20 

44 

Sugar 

5 

11 
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Minutes of Factory Worker’s Time Required To Buy Certain 

Food Items 



1 KILOGRAM POTATOES 1 LITER FRESH MILK I KILOGRAM SUGAR 1 KILOGRAM WHITE BREAD 



1 KILOGRAM 1 KILOGRAM 1 KILOGRAM I KILOGRAM 

OLEOMARGARINE BEEF HAMBURGER COFFEE ROASTING CHICKEN 


1 KI10GR»M=2JM6 POUNDS 1 UTER=I.05S7 tl S. UOUIO QUARTS 

of tenant-occupied houses, the average factory worker was 
able to pay a month’s rent for a dwelling unit of average 
cost by means of 3 days’ work. 

A recent study of family budgets of city workers in- 
cluded a house or apartment conforming to specified 
standards for a four-person wage earner's family. These 
minimum standards require at least five rooms including 
kitchen with sink and stove; a bathroom; at least one 
window per room and screens when needed for doors and 
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windows; various sanitary and safety protections; water 
piped through the house under pressure; heating fuel, gas, 
electricity, refrigerator; dwelling located accessible to 
community facilities and public transportation and in 
walking distance from food stores and elementary school, 
and accessible to major employment centers by public 
transportation or automobile. In the 34 cities surveyed, 
the monthly rental of a dwelling with these minimum 
requirements, together with the cost of heat and utilities 
for 1 month, would require about 5 days of work by the 
average factory wage earner. 

In many rented dwellings the tenant is required to fur- 
nish his own refrigerator. The purchase of an electric 
refrigerator of medium size with standard specifications 
required about 22 days’ work in 1947 by the average 
factory worker; on an annual basis — an electric refrigerator 
will last about 15 years — this would represent 1.5 days of 
work. 

A list of illustrative items of clothing of standard speci- 
fications typically bought by wage earners’ families, 
together with the amount of work required to pay for each 
item in 1947 by the average factory wage earner is shown 
on page 27 and in the chart on page 50. 

The list below is restricted to standardized articles of 
generally acceptable quality available in cities throughout 
the country. They are given as typical examples of the 
purchasing power of the average wage in supplying the 
ordinary family’s clothing needs. 

The ordinary wage earner’s family has an automobile. 
Few wage earners buy new cars other than one of the three 
popular-priced makes (Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth). 
The average factory worker would have had to work about 
140 days in 1947 to pay for a new four-door sedan with 
standard equipment, suitable for family use; and this 
amount, spread over the life of the car, would require little 
more than 2 weeks’ work per year. The excess of de- 
mand for new cars over the supply has temporarily 
placed a premium price on used cars, but a reasonably 
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satisfactory used car of a prewar model could be purchased 
for a comparatively small part of the cost of a new car. 
A large proportion of wage earners have a mechanical 
training or experience that enables them to make exten- 
sive use even of old cars. 

Gasoline is a major operating cost for automobiles. 
One gallon (3.8 liters) of gasoline, which operates a 
small car from 12 to 18 miles or more, costs the average 
factory worker about 12 minutes’ working time. 

A great variety of articles w r hich contribute primarily 


Selected items of wearing apparel 

i Amount of woi 
I purchase of 

Hours 

rk required for 
each article 

Minutes 

! 

I 

Husband’s apparel: i 



Heavy wool suit : 

36 

43 

Light wool suit . _ 

32 

23 

Work shirt.. 

1 

19 

Socks 

0 

16 

Street shoes 

6 

32 

Work shoes 

5 

56 

Wife’s apparel: 



Wool coat ...! 

17 

53 

Street dress. 

8 

20 

House dress 

2 

31 

Rayon and nylon stockings. 

0 

53 

Street shoes 

5 

26 

Play shoes 

3 

6 

Boy's apparel: 



Wool suit 

13 

50 

Sweater 

3 

16 

Trousers 

4 

48 

Socks 

0 

13 

Street shoes 

5 

0 

Sport shoes 

4 

49 

Girl’s apparel: 

! 


Wool coat 

16 

49 

Sweater 

4 

0 

Cotton dress 

2 

26 

Cotton play suit 

3 

16 

Anklets 

0 

18 

Shoes 

3 

46 

Play shoes 

3 

6 
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to the amenities of life are purchased by the ordinary wage 
earner’s family. The cost of a package of 20 cigarettes 
requires 7 or 8 minutes of the average factory worker’s 
time; a pound (0.4536 kilogram) of one of the popular 
brands of smoking tobacco requires less than an hour; a 
pound of simple but wholesome candy, such as jellies and 
hard candies and assorted chocolates, requires from 20 to 
30 minutes; a glass of beer, about 5 minutes. 

A month’s subscription to a daily and Sunday newspaper, 
delivered at the home, requires in most cities less than an 
hour of work by the average factory wage earner. A year’s 
subscription to any one of several weekly and monthly 
journals with national circulation, either of general in- 
terest or of special appeal to women or other groups, 
requires from 2 to 4 hours of working time. Special 
printings of a great variety of clearly printed books, both 
contemporary and classical, can be bought not only at 
book stores but also at drug stores and variety stores at 
the cost of about 12 minutes of work per copy. 

A standard table or portable model radio sold through- 
out the country can be purchased for about 2 days’ work. 
A better model, widely recommended, costs about 3 days’ 
work. A small radio with short-wave as well as long- 
wave reception requires about 4 days, and a combination 
radio-phonograph with automatic record changer, about 
6 days. 

Many of the articles mentioned above, such as radios, 
refrigerators, automobiles, and some of the clothing items, 
continue to be used for a number of years. The cost of 
articles of this nature is of course not borne entirely by the 
wages earned in any one year. Some families buy the 
more expensive items on the installment plan; and most 
families distribute their purchases so as to buy only a 
limited number of long-lived articles in any one year. 
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Chapter IV 

Family Incomes and Levels of Living 

Family incomes. — The wages of individual workers, dis- 
cussed earlier, have a wide range. The incomes of wage 
earners’ families consist as a rule mainly of the wages of 
the chief earner. Heads of families are usually older and 
more experienced than other workers and are able to com- 
mand wages significantly above the general average. 

Family incomes are larger than individual wages not 
only because heads of families usually earn above-average 
wages but also because there is often more than one wage 
earner in the family. In 1945 there were two civilian 
earners in 28 percent of all urban families and 3 or more in 
9 percent of the families. Family incomes are also in- 
creased beyond the wages of individual workers by non- 
wage income. Some income of this nature is received by 
most families. It may include payments by roomers or 
boarders, dependency allowances, veterans’ payments, 
interest on Government bonds or other savings, and a 
variety of social security benefits. The money income of 
families is usually supplemented by real income from work 
for which no money compensation is received. Work of 
this nature includes household services usually performed 
by the housewife, gardening, and various other types of 
self-employment . 

In 1946 there were about 25,200,000 urban and rural 
nonfarm families earning civilian money wages or sal- 
aries. Among these, there were about 13,400,000 families 
who had no income other than wages or salaries, or not 
more than $50 of other types of income. These 13,400,000 
families were therefore almost entirely dependent on their 
income as hired workers. Their median income from 
civilian wages or salaries was $2,956. Wage increases 
after 1946 indicate for mid-1948 an income at an annual 
rate of somewhat more than $3,500. 
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The following tabulation shows the percentages of the 
13,400,000 families in various ranges of wage or salary- 
income from civilian employment in 1946: 


Income: Percentage 

Less than $1,000 5.5 

$1,000-51,500... 6.6 

$1,500-52,000 9.9 

$2,000-52,500 14.8 

$2,500-53,000 14.5 

$3,000-55,000 36.0 

$5,000 and over ... 12.7 


It will be seen that almost two-thirds of the 13,400,000 
families had civilian wage or salary incomes ranging in 
1946 from $2,000 to $5,000. Nearly four out of five had 
incomes of more than $2,000. Nonwage income, money 
income accruing from employment in the armed forces, 
and nonmonetary income are not included. 

Rural nonfarm as well as urban families are included in 
the 13,400,000 families. The money incomes of rural non- 
farm families were somewhat smaller than those of urban 
families but they had certain advantages of nonmonetary 
income, as from gardening, and their living costs were 
somewhat lower. The median money income of farm 
families, including hired workers and tenants, was hardly 
more than half as large as that of nonfarm families; but 
farm families grow much of their own food, usually own 
their homes or live in houses for which they pay no money 
rents, and in general have lower living costs. 

The following tabulation shows various ranges of 
money income in 1946 from all sources for urban families 
in which the chief earner was a wage earner, a clerical 
worker, or a sales person. Wage earners, as classified in 
the table, comprise about three-fifths of the chief earners 
of all urban families. They include craftsmen, operatives 
(not so skilled as craftsmen), service workers, and un- 
skilled laborers. Clerical and kindred workers, com- 
monly classified as salaried employees, have family in- 
comes somewhat below those of craftsmen; and sales- 
persons (including mainly those who sell goods in retail 
stores but also insurance, real estate, and other sales- 
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persons) have family incomes ranging not far above those 
of craftsmen. The families of wage earners, clerical 
workers, and salespersons combined comprise about three- 
fourths of all urban families; the others include families 
of professional or other type of salaried employees, self- 
employed persons, and retired workers. 

MONEY INCOME OF URBAN FAMILIES 1 OF WAGE EARNERS, CLERICAL 
WORKERS, AND SALESPERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1946 


Occupation group of chief earner 

1 

Number ! 
of fami- 1 
lies | 
(thous- ; 
amis) | 

5 

i 

Money income group 

j 

Less 1 
than ! 
$2,000 I 

i 

I of 

tM ^CSI 
«>*> un 

r 

$2,500 i $3,000 1 $3,500 
to to i to 

$2,999 $3,499 $3,999 

$4,000 

and 

over 



Number of families (thousands) in each income 





group 


Wage earners, including un- 




( 

i 

skilled laborers 

12,643 

2,878 

1,789 

1,771 1,656 1,196 

| 3,353 

Clerical and kindred workers... 

2,452 

| 337 

340 

330 3651 275 

805 

Salesmen and saleswomen 

1,217 

229 

131 

120 ! 180 i 114 

i 

443 


Percentages of families in eacn income group 

Wage earners, including un- 



1 

1 I 


skilled laborers 

100 

! 23 

1 14 

14 13 1 9 

27 

Clerical and kindred workers... 

100 

14 

! 14 

i3! is; 11 

33 

Salesmen and saleswomen 

100 

( 19 

i 

11 

10 1 15 ] 9 

1 i 

36 


1 The term family here refers to a group of two or more persons related by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption and residing m the same household. 

Source. United States Bureau of the Census. 


Families who had no occupational income (for ex- 
ample, families whose chief earner had retired or had 
been incapacitated) usually received comparatively small 
incomes. Families of this type, with comparatively 
inelastic incomes in a period of rising prices, encountered 
problems which were met in part by special assistance. 
Additional measures have been recommended by the Social 
Security Board and other agencies. (See pp. 74, 82.) 

The above table shows, however, that in urban areas the 
families of 77 percent of wage earners, 86 percent of clerical 
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and kindred workers, and 81 percent of salespersons had 
money incomes of $2,000 or more in 1946. Incomes in- 
creased significantly after 1946. Assuming an increase of 
family earnings of workers similar to the rise in wages and 
salaries, an income of $2,000 in 1946 had risen by June 
1948 to a rate of more than $2,350. The percentage of 
families that have incomes above $2,000 is therefore now 
considerably larger. 

It should be noted that the table of family incomes of 
wage earners, clerical workers, and salespersons includes 
all families of two or more persons. Medium-sized and 
large families usually have larger incomes than small 
families. For example, in 1946 only 10 percent of six- 
person urban families had incomes of less than $2,000. 
Many families of two persons are young people getting a 
start before reaching full earning power and often de- 
pending in part on parental assistance. Most of the other 
two-person families are older persons with comparatively 
simple needs and few expenditures for acquiring furniture, 
household equipment, automobiles, or other normal re- 
quirements of earlier periods of life. Many older persons 
are assisted by their children. 

Urban families include those who live in communities 
of 2,500 population or more. In small cities, families 
with incomes in the lower ranges are in many instances 
benefited by comparatively low prices and by opportunities 
to supplement their money incomes. Prices of standard- 
ized products sold in the national markets are not radically 
different in large and small places; but workers in small 
communities and even many of those living in cities are 
able to maintain typical living standards with relatively 
small incomes. This is possible, for example, by means 
of gardening; by the purchase of foods direct from farmers 
in farmers’ markets or in the country, accessible by auto- 
mobile; by baking and the canning and preserving of foods 
to supplement the purchase of foods processed in factories; 
and by sewing, laundry work, and other services performed 
without pay in the home. 
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Many workers, especially those with comparatively 
small money incomes, receive perquisites and other sup- 
plements to money wages. These are especially important 
for domestic workers, hotel and restaurant employees, and 
sales people in retail stores. Special arrangements are fre- 
quently made by employers or by groups of workers for 
reducing such costs as those for housing and fuel, recrea- 
tion, and medical services. 

The standard of living of a typical urban wage-earner 
family. — The population of the United States presents an 
unusually complex pattern. To see the American scene in 
true perspective it is necessary to understand the cultural 
and economic differences between farm and city folk; be- 
tween families and single persons; between the executive 
and the workman; between the professional worker and 
the businessman. It is necessary to recognize differences 
in national and religious heritages and to point out cli- 
matic differences in various geographic divisions of the 
country. 

In April 1947, out of 142,000,000 civilians living in the 
United States, 127,000,000 were white and 15,000,000 
nonwhite. Nearly 84,000,000 persons, or 59 percent of 
the total population, were living in cities and towns, and 
58,000,000, or 41 percent, in rural areas, including towns 
up to a population of 2,500. The northeastern section of 
the country is by far the most thickly populated and in- 
dustrialized. The large Western States, roughly 40 per- 
cent of the total area of the country, include only about 
12 percent of the population. The South is more largely 
rural. For many years there has been a net movement of 
the population from farm to city, but city populations 
have been spreading beyond the corporate limits of the 
cities themselves, where some of the advantages of city 
and country life can be combined. 

Economic life and standards of living are exceptionally 
diversified and adaptable; yet it is possible to discern some 
national characteristics which describe a typical American 
standard of living. This standard, which appears high 
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in comparison with some other countries, is made possible 
by the educational and economic opportunities provided 
in the United States and by the high levels of efficiency and 
productivity. The national psychology continually de- 
mands an increasingly comfortable living for all workers 
and the opportunity for all groups to share in the benefits 
of the latest scientific and technological discoveries. 

A standard of living broadly typical of workers’ families 
in the United States is shown by a special study of the city 
worker’s family budget and its cost in 1946 and 1947. 
The study, which was made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, formulated a budget for a four-person family that 
conformed in general to standards recommended by a 
representative committee of technical advisers. In respect 
to food, for example, the committee recommended and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics adopted the standards formu- 
lated by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. These standards called for food con- 
sumption adequate to supply the calories and other food 
elements required to maintain good health. The budget 
as a whole is not a “luxury” budget nor is it a “subsist- 

Consumption Expenditures of City Workers’ Families 

(Excluding Savings) 
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ence” budget. It represents a modest but currently ade- 
quate standard of living in the United States. 

The budget standards as thus defined were translated into 
a list of goods and services that four-person families of the 
type for which the budget was formulated actually buy. 
These goods and services were then priced in 34 large 
cities. Typical food items, for example, for 1 week’s 
consumption by a family of four, included 6 one-pound 
loaves of bread (2.7 kilograms), 12 quarts (11.4 liters) of 
milk, 20 eggs, 1 % pounds (0.7 kilogram) of butter or 
margarine, 9 pounds (4.1 kilograms) of meat, and various 
vegetables, fruits, and other foods. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics found that the budget, as 
defined on the basis of modest but acceptable standards, 
cost a four-person family in March 1946 from $2,532 to 
$2,985 in 34 large cities included in the survey. The cost 
for a family of three persons would probably be about 84 
percent as much, or about $2,100 to $2,500; cost for a 
family of five would require about 14 percent more or 
about $2,900 to $3,400. 

Surveys of actual family incomes and expenditures indi- 
cate that more than three-fourths of city families are able 
to maintain the standards of living described in the budget 
study, or better standards. In a typical city, for example, 
88 percent of four-person families had incomes above the 
cost of the budget described above. The same income may 
provide different standards for families of the same size. 
Some families with money incomes above the cost of the 
budget in larger cities are not able to maintain the stand- 
ards of the budget; others maintain these standards with 
incomes materially below the budget’s cost in terms of 
typical large-city prices. Living costs usually are some- 
what lower in smaller communities; and families even in 
the same community with the same income and family 
size have widely different living standards. These dif- 
ferences may arise, for example, from differences in the 
amount of household services performed without pay by 
members of the family. Families of the same type differ 
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widely also in extent of savings, in need for replenishing 
household equipment or wardrobe or for incurring other 
special expenses, and in the economical use of resources. 
A considerable number of families are unable to maintain 
the typical standards of living. It should be noted, 
however, that these standards are far above the subsist- 
ence level. 

Families of city workers with money incomes ranging 

from $2,000 to $4,000 ordinarily spend their incomes for 

major items in approximately the following proportions: 

Percent 
of total 
consumption 
expenditures 


Food and drink — 36 

Housing, household operations, furniture and equipment 25 

Clothing - 15 

Transportation 8 

Medical care 6 

Other items (personal care, recreation, tobacco, reading matter, formal educa- 
tion, etc.) 10 


Total 100 


Expenditures for food. — Food and drink constitute over 
a third of the Nation’s personal consumption expenditures 
and represent the most important item in the family 
budget. Expenditures as estimated on a national basis for 
farmers and other groups include value of food consumed 
by growers, as well as cost of goods purchased for home 
consumption and cost of food consumed outside the home. 
In recent years there has been a continuing increase in food 
consumption in restaurants. In 1946 about one-fourth of 
total food expenditures were food and beverages consumed 
outside the home, compared with about 15 percent in 1929. 

Eating habits. — Americans eat three regular meals a 
day — usually, in cities, breakfast at 7 to 8 o’clock in the 
morning, lunch at the job or at school, and a heavy dinner 
at 6 to 7 o’clock in the evening. Afternoon tea is not an 
ordinary custom but morning coffee is popular. Many 
Americans indulge in soft drinks or ice cream sodas between 
meals. Many workers carry their lunches to work but a 
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good proportion buy their lunches. A great many fac- 
tories and other work places provide lunches at moderate 
cost. Many meals besides the midday lunch are eaten 
away from home and some city people, particularly single 
persons, eat all their meals m restaurants. 

City families usually buy food for home consumption at 
the cash-and-carry retail grocery store in the neighbor- 
hood. There are large numbers of well-stocked stores, 
and food queues are unknown. Pasteurized milk and 
cream are delivered by the dairy to the home every other 
day. A large proportion of food is canned and processed 
or marketed in easy-to-prepare form. There is little home 
baking except for cakes and cookies. 

Average weekly expenditures for food at current prices 
by a typical city family of three persons with an income 
(after payment of taxes) of $2,000 to $4,000 in 1945 might 
be distributed as follows : 


Food item 

Amount 

Percent 

Dairy products... 

$3.69 

3.06 

17.4 

Cereals and bakery products 

14.4 

Eggs. 

1.22 

5.7 

Meats and poultry 

6.23 

29.4 

Fish 

.30 

1.4 

Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh 

2.28 

10.7 

Canned 

1.05 ! 

5.0 

Dried 

.25 

1.2 

Sugar and sweets 

.67 

3.2 

Fats and oils 

.80 

3.8 

Beverages 

1.03 

4.9 

Other foods 

.61 ! 

2.9 


Total. 


21.19 


100.0 


Food consumption. — Average American diets are varied 
and of a high nutritional standard. Although many 
lower-income families have inadequate diets, differences 
between income groups in quantities of food purchased, 
particularly meat, have tended to diminish in recent 
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years. On the basis of a sample survey of housekeeping 
families and individuals in the spring of 1942, it was 
estimated that an average of nearly 30 pounds (14 kilo- 
grams) of food was consumed per person per week. Mem- 
bers of urban families consumed an average of 3.8 quarts 
(3.6 liters) of milk and milk products per week; 12 pounds 
of fruits and vegetables, of which about one-sixth was 
canned, more than one egg a day, 2.8 pounds of meat, 
poultry, and fish; 3 pounds of grain products; 1.1 pounds of 
fats and oils; and less than 1 pound of sugar and sweets. 

The table on page 38 shows the average quantities of 11 
food groups consumed per person per week by urban fam- 
ilies in the spring of 1942 according to range of income. 

In the use of this table it must be remembered that urban 
family incomes in 1942 were concentrated at a much lower 
money level than in recent years of high prices. In the 
spring of 1942, nearly 60 percent of urban families had 
incomes of $1,000 to $3,000 and less than 30 percent had 
incomes above $3,000. In 1945 and 1946 nearly half of 
urban families had incomes above $3,000; incomes were 
concentrated in the $2,000 to $4,000 income group, with 
about 30 percent above $4,000. 

Food consumption habits in recent years have been 
changed in a number of ways. This is partly a result of 
the higher wages of workers, enabling them to buy more 
and better food and partly a result of technological de- 
velopment in processing and preserving foods and im- 
proving their nutritional value. 

One of the most significant changes has been an increase 
of almost one-third in per capita consumption of milk, 
cream and cheese and other milk products except butter, 
during the past two decades, to an average of about 5 
quarts of fluid milk equivalent per person per week for 
the population as a whole. Another important change 
has been more than a twofold increase in consumption of 
citrus fruits, which are rich in vitamin C, ascorbic acid. 

The less expensive alcoholic beverages, especially beer, 
are extensively consumed by wage earners. These drinks 
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AVERAGE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF DIETS PER NUTRITION UNIT « PER DAY, SPRING OF 1942 
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are to some extent part of meals but are more commonly 
consumed as a social diversion, in the home, at informal 
socia’ affairs, or public bars. The per capita consumption 
of malt liquors in 1945 was nearly 19 gallons (72 liters). 

Nutritive standards. — Per capita nutritive values of city 
families’ diets in the spring of 1942 in terms of consumption 
by a moderately active man (the nutrition unit) were 
distributed by income group as shown in facing table. 

The nutritive value of actual family diets may be com- 
pared roughly with dietary allowances recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council in May 1941. In most items the average diet in 
1942 was adequate but below recommended allowances in 
certain vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. The 
diet of more than half the families was below allowances 
for riboflavin; one-third was low in calcium; one-fourth 
in thiamine; and one-tenth in ascorbic acid. Significant 
improvement is apparent since 1942; per capita figures 
show increases in consumption of all of the nutritive 
elements listed in the preceding table and notably in the 
items mentioned as deficient in 1942. 

Tobacco. — Americans consume a great quantity of to- 
bacco, chiefly in the form of cigarettes. Both men and 
women smoke cigarettes. Average per capita consump- 
tion for smokers and nonsmokers was six or seven cigarettes 
a day in 1947. Among men, pipe smoking is also popular. 
Cigar consumption is small — an average of less than one 
a week. Expenditures for tobacco and tobacco supplies 
are more than 1 percent of the family budget. 

Personal care. — Consumer expenditures for personal care, 
chiefly toilet articles and beauty-parlor and barber-shop 
services, represent a small but important part of the con- 
sumer’s budget. A majority of women have permanent 
waves; and men get haircuts in a barber shop perhaps 
once a month. 

Housing and living arrangements. — Housing costs of 
wage earners are second only to food in the family budget — 
about one-fourth of the total, with a larger proportion 
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among families with smallest incomes. The postwar 
shortage of housing has resulted in many departures from 
the ordinary single-family household. 

A study of the housing facilities of urban families made 
before the war (1934-36) revealed the following details of 
family size, number of rooms per family, and number of 
persons per room : 

HOUSING FACILITIES OF CITY FAMILIES, 1934-36 


Family class 

All families 

Families with 
smallest annual 
expenditures 
per person 
($2004300) 


Average number of persons In 


household 

Home owners and renters 

3.79 

5.33 

Home owners 

4.09 

5.66 

House renters 

3.98 

5.15 

Renters of centrally heated apartments 

3.15 

4.69 

Renters of apartments not centrally heated.. 

3.65 

5.13 


Average number of rooms per 


family 

Home owners and renters 

5.10 

4.78 

Home owners... 

5.99 

5.93 

House renters 

5.33 

5.22 

Renters of centrally heated apartments 

3.77 

3.91 

Renters of apartments not centrally heated 

4.74 

4.75 


Average number of persons per 


room 

Home owners and renters 

.74 

1.12 

Home owners... 

.68 

.95 

House renters 

.75 

.99 

Renters of centrally heated apartments 

.84 

120 

Renters of apartments not centrally heated 

.77 

1.08 


There were about 39,138,000 households in the United 
States in April 1947, with an average of 3.64 occupants. 
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including about three related persons per household. 
Single-person households numbered 3,714,000, and house- 
holds with two, three, or four persons totaled nearly 
27,000,000. 

About 83 percent of all households were in nonfarm 
areas in April 1947. Many wage earners, and workers 
with similar incomes, own their homes, but these groups 
more commonly rent their homes. This account of non- 
farm housing therefore deals mainly with tenant-occupied 
dwelling units. Rural housing is described in another 
section beginning on page 70. 

There are few features of living conditions in the United 
States that are subjected to more lively criticism than hous- 
ing facilities. Many causes have contributed to the exist- 
ence of substandard dwelling units, including many in need 
of major repairs One of these, emphasized by labor 
unions, has been the difficulty of working out a satisfactory 
housing policy for public construction and public aid in the 
low-cost housing field. Another is the rapid advance in 
housing costs. Still another has been the rapid growth of 
cities and shifts in population. During and after World 
War II, these changes were especially noteworthy, and 
their impact has been most serious on young persons setting 
up family life and on workers who have changed their 
places of residence. Improvement of housing facilities has 
been retarded by the necessary diversion of manpower and 
materials to meet wartime needs and by the competition of 
other demands in the postwar period. 

Progress in solving housing problems has been made, 
however, despite the considerable difficulties encountered. 
The extent of progress and the nature of our housing 
facilities are indicated broadly by surveys of housing made 
by the Bureau of the Census in April 1940 and April 1947. 
These surveys relate to the characteristics of ordinary 
dwelling units, which in April 1947 numbered about 
41,625,000. A dwelling unit, as defined in the surveys, 
is a house or a group of rooms or a single room occupied or 
intended for occupancy as separate living quarters. A 
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single room is considered a dwelling unit only if it has 
separate cooking facilities, or if it has a separate entrance 
and a private bath, or if it has a separate entrance and is 
rented unfurnished. The number of single rooms counted 
as dwelling units in April 1947 was only 973,000 or 2.3 
percent of the total. 

The number of all dwelling units occupied by their 
owners rose from 44 to 55 percent during the 7-year period 
ended in April 1947; the number of urban owner-occupied 
units rose from 38 to 48 percent. Many wage earners own 
their own homes, but the majority are tenants. Rural 
housing facilities are described in connection with the 
status of farm workers. 

The housing surveys of 1940 and 1947 reveal improve- 
ments despite wartime and postwar hindrances. For 
example, the number of urban dwelling units with private 
baths and flush toilets rose from 77 to 84 percent of the 
total; and the dwelling units with an average of not more 
than 1.5 persons per room rose from 94 to 96 percent of the 
total. 

There is, nevertheless, a serious housing problem in the 
United States. Not enough homes have been built since 
the war to meet current needs ; and the cost of new homes 
of the quality demanded by American tastes tends to 
exceed what families with average incomes can pay. 

Rented dwellings. — Although many wage earners own 
their homes, the status of workers in respect to housing 
is indicated chiefly by the characteristics of tenant-occupied 

TENANT-OCCUPIED URBAN DWELLING UNITS 


Units in 1 947 : Percentage 

With running water 94.6 

With private bath and private flush toilet 79.2 

With central heating plant for heating all rooms: 

in the United States 59.4 

in the Northeastern States 83.4 

in tte North Central States 75.1 

Witt electric lighting 97.5 

With not more than 1.5 persons per room 93.5 
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dwellings. The more important characteristics of tenant- 
occupied dwelling units in urban centers of 2,500 popula- 
tion or more, in April 1947, are shown by the preceding 
tabulation. 

Although substandard housing exists, especially in slum 
areas of large cities, most of the tenant-occupied urban 
dwellings have electric lights, running water, private 
baths and flush toilets, and, in colder sections of the 
country, central heating plants for heating all rooms; and 
few dwelling units average more than 1.5 persons per 
room. Homes with these characteristics have increased 
most rapidly in suburban areas in easy reach of cities and 
centers of industrial employment. Wage-earner families 
commonly have automobiles; and private automobiles 
combined with the rapid growth of public transportation 
facilities, especially bus service, have enabled workers to 
take advantage of housing facilities at considerable 
distances from factories and business centers. The spread- 
ing out of residential areas has been further promoted by 
the extension of various public utilities such as electric 
light, gas, telephone, water, and sewage disposal systems; 
by the establishment of local trading and community 
centers; and by the general adoption of systems for sub- 
urban delivery of milk, bread, and newspapers, as well as 
general merchandise. These developments have been 
accompanied by considerable progress in the clearing 
away of slums in the congested areas of the cities. 

Do the earnings of wage earners and similar groups en- 
able them to take advantage of housing facilities such as 
those described above? The wages of factory workers are 
broadly typical of the earnings of these groups. The aver- 
age factory worker’s wage in April 1947, when the last 
housing survey was made, was about $203-50 for the 
month. The median monthly rental of urban and rural- 
nonfarm dwelling units at that time was $29.33 per month, 
or 14.4 percent of the average factory worker’s wage. 
The housing costs have generally been greater for those 
families who in recent years have been forced to purchase 
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homes because of inability to find suitable rental dwellings. 

The rental cost may also be stated in terms of time 
worked. In April 1947, the average factory wage earner 
paid a month’s rental for a house with average facilities 
by working 8 hours per day for 3 days. 

These estimates are based on the wage of the average 
individual factory worker. Heads of families usually earn 
somewhat more than the average wage because of greater 
experience, seniority, and skill. If more than one member 
of the family is at work, or if the family has income ad- 
ditional to wages, the family earnings are correspondingly 
higher, making possible the obtaining of relatively better 
housing facilities. 

In addition to the rental charge to a tenant or the cost 
of an owner-occupied house, there are the expenses con- 
nected with household services and equipment. 

Tenants pay a monthly charge, which may or may not 
include costs of fuel, water, light, and other utilities. 
Garbage and sewage disposal is usually provided by the 
community at no direct cost to the householder. Wage- 
earner families as a rule hire no regular domestic workers. 
The preparation of meals has been greatly simplified by 
bakeries, dairies, canneries, and various other commercial 
food processing establishments and by home refrigerators 
and deep-freezing units. A considerable amount of sewing 
and most mending of apparel is done at home. Laundry 
work, now to a large extent mechanized, is usually done 
at home among wage-earner families. Modern apartment 
houses now usually provide laundry equipment in the 
basement for joint use by tenants. The performance of 
various other household services by members of the house- 
hold without direct monetary income greatly increases 
the real income of ordinary householders. 

Household equipment and furnishings. — Even low-cost 
homes are usually equipped with conveniences which were 
viewed a few years ago as luxuries. These include, as a 
rule, telephones; central heating units using coal, fuel oil, 
or gas; a gas or electric kitchen stove, although coal and 
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even wood-burning stoves may still be found; and gas or 
electric refrigerators, or ice boxes in some areas. Heating 
units, and frequently laundries, stoves, and refrigerators, 
are integral parts of dwelling units and are thus included 
in the rental charge, although the fuel or energy used is 
commonly an additional expense. Other items of equip- 
ment must ordinarily be supplied by the tenant. These 
include, as a rule, washing machines, electric irons, toast- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, telephones, and radios; and most 
workers have them. Household sewing machines are also 
to be found in the homes of many workers; their use has 
recently increased as a means of reducing clothing costs. 

Many of these items of equipment, and also furniture, 
are often bought on the installment plan and used for 
many years. 

Floor Plan of Simpler Type of Worker’s Dwelling Unit 
For Four-Person Family 
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Many families are able to supply their needs in part for 
durable types of household equipment and furniture by 
purchasing used articles. The second-hand market flour- 
ishes as a result of the tendency to move from place to 
place, the frequent modifications of types of goods, and 
changes in the tastes of consumers who are able to afford 
new products. 

Following is a typical standard inventory of furniture 
and furnishings for an urban family of four: 


Type of article 

Number of 
units in in» 
yentory 

Estimated 
years of use 

Furniture and furnishings: 

i 

20 

Living room suites— 2 pieces. . 

Living room tables... 

i 

20 

Living room chairs— upholstered 

2 

20 

Bookcases or desks 

1 

20 

Lamps 

2 

10 

Living room rug— 9 x 12 

1 

10 

Dining room suites 

1 

20 

Bedroom suites— twin beds, dresser, and chest 

2 

25 

Bedroom chairs.... 

3 

20 

Mattresses 

4 

10 

Bedsprings 

4 

10 

Pillows.. 

4 

10 

Sheets 

14 

7 

Pillowcases 

10 

7 

Blankets 

8 

10 

Mattress pads 

4 

10 

Bedspreads 

4 

10 

Towels.. 

16 

5 

Washcloths 

8 

5 

Napkins— cotton 

12 

5 

Set of dishes— for 8 

1 

7 

Mechanical appliances: 



Stove 

1 

20 

Refrigerator— electric or gas 

1 

15 

Washing machine— electric 

I 

12 

Vacuum cleaner 

1 

12 

Toaster-electric 

1 

8 

Flatiron— electric 

1 

8 


Furniture and furnishings are of many types, varying 
with personal tastes as well as ability to pay. Recently, 
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however, there has been a tendency toward simpler furni- 
ture and furnishings which require less room and are easier 
to keep clean. Few homes, for example, now have heavy 
draperies or tacked-down carpets; and furniture is less 
massive. Paper towels, napkins, and even paper dishes 
for some purposes and occasions are widely used. 

Clothing of workers’ families. — Clothing comes after 
food and housing in the family budget — representing 
about 15 percent of moderate-income family expenditures. 
The proportion of income spent on clothing tends to rise 
with income much more rapidly than the proportion for 
food or housing. Generally speaking, the wife of a 
wage earner will need to spend less for clothing than her 
husband. However, the situation tends to be reversed 
for higher income families, and if the wife works, she 
will have to spend more. The clothing budget for chil- 
dren is much less than for adults and higher for teen-agers 
than for very young children. 

A well-groomed appearance is ingrained in the American 
social consciousness. Most clothes now are factory-made, 
and up-to-date and fairly simple in style. Local varia- 
tions between regions and between town and country are 
disappearing. By and large the farmer’s wife does not 
dress very differently from the wife of a corporation 
lawyer. She simply has to make her clothes last longer 
and wear cheaper qualities. 

Woman’s dress today is very different from that of the 
nineteenth century. It may consist simply of a corset or 
other foundation garment, a rayon slip, a brassiere, rayon 
panties, rayon, cotton, or wool dress, nylon stockings, and 
a pair of pumps or oxford shoes. Long drawers, flannel 
and starched petticoats, bloomers, lisle stockings, and high 
shoes have virtually disappeared. Men’s clothing too is 
simpler and lighter in weight and many men now wear 
lightweight sport suits and usually low shoes except 
work shoes. This condition is due to improvements in 
home and factory heating, and in medical knowledge, as 
well as to a change in taste. Garments w r orn while at 
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items selected for chart ate limited to those that arc standardized as to type and price. 


work, especially those of men, are of course adapted to 
the highly diversified occupational needs and climatic 
conditions. 

The following tabulation gives the approximate number 
of the main articles of clothing bought per year by an 
ordinary family of four in which the father is the only 
wage earner. The estimates are based on a study of actual 
purchases by families of that type in a number of cities. 
It will be noted that some of the articles, such as coats and 
overcoats, last more than a year and the expenditure for 
any one year is therefore only a part of the cost of such 
items. The length of use of the article can of course be 
derived from the tabulation on pages 51 - 52 . 
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TYPICAL ANNUAL PURCHASES OF WOMEN’S AND GIRLS' CLOTHING BY 
AVERAGE WORKER’S FAMILY OF FOUR 


Clothing item 

Approximate number 
bought per year 


Wife 

m 

Women’s clothing: 

Hats: 



Felt 

1.0 

0.5 

Straw 

.6 

.3 

Cap or scarf 

.4 

.5 

Coats: 



Winter, with or without fur 

.3 

.3 

Summer 

.2 

.3 

Sweaters or jackets: Wool _ 

.4 

.7 

Blouses 

.5 

1.0 

Dresses: 

House, cotton __ 

1.2 


Street, cotton or wool 

1.3 

3.2 

Rayon _ 

1.7 

.2 

Skirts: Cotton or wool 

.2 

.5 

Aprons. 

.5 


Underwear: 

Slips: 


Rayon 

2.1 

.3 

Cotton 


1.2 

Panties: 


Rayon 

2.4 

1.4 

Cotton or wool 

.5 

3.5 

Girdles 

.7 


Brassieres 

1.2 


Union suits 

.2 

.5 

Underwaists, cotton 

.3 

1.3 

Sportswear, playsuits, etc 

.6 

1.5 

Nightgowns or pajamas, flannelette, cotton or rayon 

1.3 

1.0 

Housecoats or bathrobes 

.2 

.2 

Hosiery: 



Stockings, nylon 

11.0 


Anklets, cotton, wool or rayon 

1.6 

12.5 

Shoes, dress or street 

3.0 

3.7 

Houseslippers 

.5 

.3 

Rubbers or overshoes 

2 

.5 

Gloves, cotton, leather, rayon or wool 

1.0 

.8 

Handbags 

1JJ 

2 

Handkerchiefs 

3.4 

2.0 
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TYPICAL ANNUAL PURCHASES OF MEN'S AND BOYS' CLOTHING BY 
AVERAGE WORKER'S FAMILY OF FOUR 


Clothing item 


Approximate number 
bought per year 



Husband 

Boy 

Men’s clothing: 

Hats: 

Felt 

0.8 

0.3 

Straw 

.2 

Cap 

.3 

.4 

Overcoat or topcoat 

.2 

.2 

Sweaters or jackets 

.6 

1.2 

Suits, wool or cotton. 

.9 

.4 

Trousers: 

Wool 

.4 

.9 

Slacks 

.3 

1.2 

Cotton, work 

.3 

.5 

Overalls 

.8 


Shirts: 

Cotton, work 

2.2 

} 17 

Dress 

2.9 

Sportswear, slack suits, etc 

.5 

1.0 

Underwear: 

Undershirts 

U 

2.3 

Underdrawers 

3.6 

2.9 

Union suits 

.7 

.7 

Pajamas 

.8 

.7 

} 10.4 

Socks: 

Dress. 

5.8 

Heavy 

4.8 

Rayon.. 

2.4 


Shoes: 

Work 

.8 

1 2.9 

J 

Street 

1.3 

Houseslippers 

.2 


Rubbers or arctics 

.4 

.4 

Gloves: 

Cotton 

4.0 

.1 

Leather or wool 

.6 

.6 

Handkerchiefs 

6.4 

3.2 

Neckties 

3.1 

1.4 

Beits 

.5 

1.0 

Suspenders 

.5 
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Transportation expenditures. — Wage-earner families com- 
monly spend for personal transportation about $8 out of 
every $100 of their income. Travel for business or pleas- 
ure is an important activity in the United States. The 
desire to see the world is a very real one to Americans 
and it has been intensified by the large number of young 
men who returned from extensive travels during the war 
with accounts of what they saw in other parts of the 
United States and in other countries. The city wage 
earner may not often be able to take a long trip, but he 
customarily takes his yearly vacation with his family 
away from home and he is very likely to take his family 
to the beach or a park or the country on Saturdays and 
Sundays in his own automobile. Suburban residents 
frequently use their cars for driving to and from work. 

The automobile has become a virtual necessity. At 
the end of 1947 there were over 30,000,000 passenger cars 
in use, one for every five persons, and they were driven 
over 300,000,000,000 miles during 1947, almost as much 
for pleasure as for business. Roughly two-thirds of 
moderate-income city families owned automobiles in 1941. 
A survey of both urban and rural consumers indicated 
that one-fourth of new or used cars purchased in 1946 were 
bought by spending units (families or individuals) with 
income below $2,000 and 56 percent by those units below 
$3,000. 

This does not mean by any means that all families owned 
their cars outright. Purchases of new cars, particularly by 
low- and middle-income families, are made by trading in 
the old car, making a down payment of perhaps one- 
third the purchase price, and paying the balance with 
interest in monthly installments over the next 12 to 15 
months. Moreover, about two-thirds of cars owned by 
middle-income consumers in 1941 had been purchased 
second-hand, and a good many of them were 6 to 9 years 
old, or even older. As a result of the stoppage of pas- 
senger-car production during the war, the demand for 
cars is still far greater than the supply, and the average 
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age of automobiles in use is higher than before the war. 

By far the largest part of consumer expenditures for 
transportation is automobile costs. These include pur- 
chase price of the car, the cost of gasoline and oil, costs of 
repair and replacement of parts, parking charges and 
garage rent, costs of licenses and other taxes, and insur- 
ance. Other family transportation costs include bus, 
trolley, and local train fares, with an occasional longer trip 
by train. 

Health and medical services. — City families of three per- 
sons in the group with incomes from $2,000 to $4,000 
spent on the average about $130 (4 to 5 percent of income) 
in 1944 for the maintenance of health . The main expenses 
were for physicians’ and dentists’ services, medicines, and 
hospital care. These expenditures are much higher among 
groups with larger incomes. Adequate medical services 
often become a serious burden for families with smaller 
incomes. The burden may be reduced, it is true, by 
various public or private arrangements. Public measures 
include, for example, the financing of hospitals and clinics 
and local health units and the administration of employers’ 
liability laws. Private group activities, extremely diver- 
sified and extensive, include, for example, prepaid hospital 
and medical service plans, which have grown rapidly in 
recent years. 

There is no comprehensive sickness insurance plan in the 
United States. Voluntary group action, however, has 
provided a substitute for an increasing proportion of the 
population. On January 1, 1947, about 40, (XX), 000 per- 
sons, or considerably more than one out of every four in 
the population, were enrolled in organizations providing 
hospital service on a prepayment basis or were covered by 
insurance protection against the cost of that service, not 
only in hospitals but also in their homes and places of 
work. The growth of voluntary group action is now ex- 
tremely rapid. The number of persons enrolled in ap- 
proved hospital service plans increased from 18, 881, (XX) 
on January 1, 1946, to 24,230,000 on January 1, 1947. 
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These prepayment medical service plans have been 
widely sponsored by labor unions, farmers’ organizations, 
and employers. A large and rapidly growing number of 
collective agreements between unions and employers pro- 
vide for such arrangements. The plans have been extended 
to virtually all of the 48 States of the Union. 

The members of numerous labor unions, benefit societies, 
and fraternal organizations have long had some group 
protection against the costs of illness. Many labor unions 
in the United States, as well as in other countries, were in 
origin largely mutual benefit societies. After a period 
of decline in such activities, labor organizations have 
recently again given emphasis to the development of 
mutual benefit plans. (See p. 105.) 

Many persons with small incomes are not covered by 
any of the various voluntary arrangements for prepaid 
or insured medical services. In emergencies, they find 
it possible to resort to the medical services provided by 
local governments and by such arrangements as community 
welfare funds financed by voluntary contributions. Vir- 
tually all of the larger communities have unofficial organi- 
zations of this nature. Expenditures by Federal, State, 
and local governments for health and medical services, 
excluding such services combined with other forms of 
public aid, amounted in 1945 to about $1,129,000,000, or 
about $80 per capita. 

The Social Security Board, which supervises unemploy- 
ment compensation and administers old-age and survivors 
insurance, has recommended the adoption of a compre- 
hensive national health insurance system. Such a system 
has also been sponsored by political leaders of both major 
parties, and bills for its establishment are under considera- 
tion in the Congress. (See p. 57.) 

In the fields of industrial accidents and diseases, virtually 
all industrial and public employees are covered by some 
form of workmen’s compensation or employers’ liability 
legislation. (See p. 79.) For individuals not covered by 
these laws, some measure of protection is afforded by resort 
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to court action. Significant extensions of coverage and 
increases in benefits have recently been made by legislation 
in these fields. Provisions have also been adopted for 
sickness benefits in many private companies and in public 
employment. Much progress has recently been made in 
the prevention of accidents and industrial diseases. Dis- 
abling and fatal injuries in factories at the start of World 
War II were about 28 percent less frequent than in 1926. 
Progress was interrupted by the urgent nature of wartime 
production and it was retarded by reconversion, but the 
downward trend of injuries has now been resumed. The 
most promising development is in the field of voluntary 
cooperation between employers and employees. 

Maintenance of health in the United States is the joint 
responsibility of individuals, unofficial organizations, local 
communities, State governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The area of most extensive and rigorous regulation 
is in the control of epidemics and in the prevention of 
industrial diseases and of accidents in work places. Public 
authority for the enforcement of standards elsewhere is 
more limited, but it applies to such varied fields as the 
licensing of qualified professional personnel, food and drug 
inspection and control, quarantine regulations, enforce- 
ment of building and zoning codes and safety standards, 
and the maintenance of standards of sanitation relating to 
water supply, sewage disposal, and other public utilities. 
Informational services are emphasized for facilitating 
observance and improvement of standards. 

Public health programs have practically wiped out 
cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhoid, and various 
other diseases. Death rates from nearly all communi- 
cable diseases have been greatly reduced. Emphasis has 
been placed on sanitation, pure water supply, and nutri- 
tious diets. Medical and allied research by both public 
and private agencies is perhaps the most extensively or- 
ganized and adequately financed of all major fields of 
research. Between 1909 and 1945 the capacity of hospitals 
which conformed to American Medical Association stand- 
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ards rose 313 percent as compared with an increase of 54 
percent in the population. Since 1945, general hospital 
facilities and especially those for veterans have expanded 
rapidly. 

Progress in the improvement of standards, in the enforce- 
ment of regulations, and in the availability of medical 
services is indicated by vital statistics. Continued progress 
was assured by the action of President Truman in January 
1948, when he requested the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency to make a comprehensive study of the 
Nation’s health problems as the basis of a Nation-wide 
cooperative program for raising the levels of health. 

Life expectancy. — The life expectancy at birth rose, for 
white males, from 48.2 years in 1900-02 to 59-1 years in 
1929-31, with a further rise to 64.4 years in 1945. Cor- 
responding figures for white females are 51.1 years in 
1900-02, 62.7 years in 1929-31, and 69-5 years in 1945. 
Comparable figures for nonwhites are not available for 
1900-02. The figures for 1929-31 and 1945 are as fol- 
lows: For nonwhite males, 47-5 and 56.1 years; and for 
nonwhite females, 49-5 and 61.8 years. 

Death Rate Per 1,000 Population 


m 



1900 1946 
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The declines in death rates between 1900 and 1946 were 
as follows : 


Age group 

Death rates per 1,000 pop- 
ulation in each group 


1900 

1946 

All ages 

I7i 

10.0 

Under 1 year 

162.4 

! 45.3 

1 to 4 years 

19.8 ; 

i 1.8 

5 to 14 years 

3.9 

I .8 

15 to 24 years 

5.9 

1.7 

25 to 44 years 

9.1 

3.2 

45 to 64 years _ 

19.8 

13.7 

65 years and over 

82.3 

65.2 



Recreational activities. — Recreation is very important in 
all walks of American life, socially and economically. 
Time available for recreation has come to be a recognized 
right of Americans of all ages and occupations. A work- 
week of 40 hours, with about 2 weeks of paid vacation 
and time and a half pay for overtime work, is regularly 
demanded by working people. With increased leisure 
and higher incomes have come larger expenditures for 
recreation. More active means of amusement are sought 
than mere relaxation. 

The field of recreation overlaps a number of others 
elsewhere discussed. Thus the dinner hour is a social 
as well as dietary function. Money spent for liquor, ice 
cream sodas, chewing gum, and candy, is more properly 
a recreation than a food expense. Purchase of sports 
clothes and costs of personal care could be counted as 
recreational expense. Certainly much of automobile costs 
is incurred for purposes of recreation. Some educational 
and religious activities are definitely recreational. 

Nevertheless, some idea of the economic importance of 
recreation can be gleaned from estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which show recreation accounting 
for 5-5 percent of total personal consumption expenditures 
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in 1946. This includes admission to theaters, sports estab- 
lishments, and other amusement places, gambling costs, 
informal recreation from reading matter, toys, radios 
and musical instruments, photo developing, club dues, etc. 

The Government is playing an expanding role in recrea- 
tion, as evidenced by a rapid extension of municipal play- 
grounds, public parks, and recreational centers. The 
National Recreation Association has established, as a 
desirable standard for the average city, 1 acre of park and 
recreation space per 100 persons, 1 acre of playground 
space for each 800 persons, and 1 acre of larger play-field 
space for each 800 persons. 

Family savings. — The following table, based on the 1944 
consumer-spending survey, shows the average money 
income, expenditures, and savings of city families of two 
or more persons, by income class in 1944. 

This general pattern holds for families with three or 
four persons. Two-person families in 1944 were able to 
make some savings at $1,500, while families of five or 
more persons were usually unable to make any net savings 
below $2,500. It should be noted, however, that the full 
purchase price of all articles, including furniture and other 
long-lived articles, is counted as expenditure during the 
year. The cost of these articles may be viewed as equiv- 
alent to savings; when their purchase causes an expendi- 
ture during the year in excess of the year’s income, the 
resulting bookkeeping deficit is counterbalanced by an 
addition to family assets beyond the year of purchase. 

A common form of saving is life insurance, which has 
become an accepted part of American economic life. Every 
family head would like to provide for his family after his 
death. It has been estimated that about 80 million 
Americans were carrying life insurance in early 1947. Ac- 
cording to a special survey about that time, over three- 
quarters of spending units and 90 percent of those in the 
middle income groups held life insurance in 1946. 

Families tend to keep up their life insurance payments 
even if they go into debt to do so. In the 1946 survey, 50 
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AVERAGE MONEY INCOME, EXPENDITURES, AND SAVINGS OF FAMILIES OF TWO OR MORE PERSONS, IN CITIES, BY 
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percent of the very lowest income spending units held life 
insurance. The table above shows average payments for 
life insurance in the face of net deficits down to the lowest 
income group. It has been estimated that in 1947 about 
73 percent of all families in the group with incomes of 
$1,000 to $2,000 carry life insurance. 

In the 1944 study of expenditures and savings, premium 
payments on life insurance by three-person city families 
with incomes of $2,000 to $4,000 amounted to 3 percent 
of income after payment of personal taxes, and they ex- 
ceeded expenditures for a number of other categories — 
personal care, recreation, and tobacco, among others. 
The share of income spent on life insurance in a 1945 
three-city survey was even higher. 

Other items of saving include purchases of war or secu- 
rity savings bonds, amounts deducted from salary for social 
security benefits, payments to private retirement funds, 
reduction of mortgages, or other payments on loans. 

Education in American life. — Free public education is one 
of the oldest of American traditions. During the colonial 
period a widely adopted practice was the support of edu- 
cation by land grants. Under the Confederation, before 
the adoption of our Constitution in 1789, grants of public 
lands were made to the States for the establishment of free 
public schools, and 29 States ultimately made use of these 
grants. Throughout the country free elementary schools, 
supported by land grants and by taxes, were established 
early in our history, and public support of high schools 
and colleges later also became general. 

Free public education is now available throughout the 
country for the elementary grades (the first 8 years of 
formal schooling, excluding kindergarten). Free high- 
school education (4 years beyond the elementary grades) 
is also widely prevalent. Public education is managed by 
the States and local communities. State educational sys- 
tems are far from uniform, partly because of differences in 
ability to finance education. Attendance at public or 
private schools is everywhere required by law, however, 
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and the requirement applies to the children of all groups. 
The school year in public schools ranged in 1944 from 148 
days in Mississippi to 187 days in Maryland and Illinois. 
In that year, at the height of wartime dislocations, the 
average number of days of actual school attendance per 
pupil ranged from 120 days in Mississippi to 168 days in 
Maine. Negroes and white children are taught in sepa- 
rate schools in 17 of the 48 States and in the District of 
Columbia. Educational inequalities are gradually being 
reduced. 

A Nation-wide survey of school enrollment was made 
in April 1947. Enrollment in the spring is naturally 
somewhat smaller than earlier in the school year. (For 
fuller discussion with respect to farm areas, see pp. 72-73.) 
Some significant figures for April 1947, with comparative 


data for April 1940, are as follows: 


Population group 

Percentage of each group 
enrolled in school 


April 1940 

April 1947 

Ages 7-13: 



United States 

95 

97 

Rural-farm 

91 

9S 

Nonwhite: 


Total 

91 

92 

Southern States 

90 

89 

Ages 14-17: 



United States 

79 

81 

Rural-farm 

69 

77 

Nonwhite: 

Total 

68 

72 

Southern States 

64 

66 

Ages 5-24: 



United States 

58 

60 

Rural-farm 

56 

61 

Nonwhite: 

Total 

53 

55 

Southern States 

52 

l 

1 

54 


In April 1948, a total of 2,700,000 ex-servicemen were 
enrolled in schools or job-training programs under Federal 
legislation designed for veterans. Of this total, 1,140,000 
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were attending colleges or universities, 730,000 were in 
schools below college level, and 830,000 were engaged in 
job-training programs, either in industry or in farming. 

The amount of formal schooling attained is indicated 
roughly by another tabulation. The figures indicate, it 
will be noted, a considerable advance in educational 
attainments between 1940 and 1947 and between genera- 
tions. There was a particularly significant increase in the 
years of schooling attained by younger nonwhites — 8.4 
years for those 25 to 29 years of age, as compared with 
only 4 years for older nonwhites. 


1 Median number of years of 


Group 

schooling completed 


April 1940 

April 1947 

Ages 25-29: 

Whites 

10.9 

12.1 

Nonwhites 

! 7-1 ! 

8.4 

Ages 65 years and over: 

Whites 

! ! 

! 7.6 

7.8 

Nonwhites 

3.4 

4.0 


The most serious educational problems are among the 
Negroes, who are predominantly wage earners or farm 
tenants. Opportunities are nevertheless extensively avail- 
able to Negroes for education beyond the elementary 
grades (the first 8 years of school). In April 1947, among 
whites 5 to 29 years of age enrolled in school, about 1 out 
of 3 was in high school and 1 out of 12 was in college or 
professional school. Among nonwhites of the same age 
groups, the proportions, though smaller, were signifi- 
cant: about 1 out of 4 was in high school and 1 out of 20 
was in college or professional school. In April 1947, 
nonwhites 25 to 34 years of age totaled 2,413,000. Among 
these, 4 out of every 10 had obtained schooling beyond the 
first 8 grades and more than 3 out of every 100 had com- 
pleted 4 or more years of college work beyond the 4-year 
high-school course. 
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Educational facilities in addition to formal schooling 
include agricultural extension services financed by public 
funds, instruction by correspondence courses, adult study 
groups, printed matter, lectures, radio, and museums. In 
1939 there were almost 7,000 public libraries in the United 
States, accessible to about two-thirds of the population, 
and about 25,000,000 registered borrowers. Public libra- 
ries are free almost without exception, and they usually 
include reading and reference rooms and lending depart- 
ments. There are more than 1,300 college libraries, and 
these, together with public-school libraries, are widely 
used by the general public as well as by students. Libraries 
have developed special services, such as publications for 
the blind, visual education, educational films, and promo- 
tion of adult education. In many places, library books 
are sent to distant readers by mail or express, or by travel- 
ing libraries. More than 180,000,000 books and almost 
300,000,000 pamphlets were published in 1939. The read- 
ing of a daily newspaper is almost universal. 

Apprenticeship programs have been revived on a large 
scale. By March 1948, about 150,000 employers had 
adopted apprenticeship programs approved by State agen- 
cies or by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 
These programs were developed to a large extent by the 
collaboration of labor and management. About 6,000 
union-management committees have been set up to adminis- 
ter local apprenticeship programs. 

Labor education has made rapid progress in recent years 
(see p. 105). One phase is the development of labor courses 
in colleges and universities throughout the country. 
Special departments and institutes have been created in 
many colleges and universities. Some of these include 
cooperative arrangements with unions for fellowships 
available to union members. Some include extension 
courses available in various local areas beyond the college 
campuses. 

General education and special vocational training are 
widely available to workers, especially since the adoption 
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of the 5-day week of 40 hours. Most of the colleges and 
universities and a large proportion of high schools offer 
courses which make it possible for employed persons of all 
ages to obtain diplomas or degrees equivalent to those 
granted to full-time students. In 1944, about 532,000 
students were enrolled in evening schools, and an addi- 
tional 522,000 were taking part-time courses. Colleges 
and universities have generally adopted a policy of offering 
courses in localities distant from their campuses, and corre- 
spondence courses are also widely offered, usually with 
credit toward a degree. In 1940, about 292,000 collegiate 
students and 70,000 noncollegiate students were enrolled 
in the extension and correspondence courses of colleges and 
universities, and 457,000 attended the summer sessions of 
these institutions. In the United States, it is widely custo- 
mary for students to “work their way” through college 
or high school by means of part-time jobs and vacation 
work, including a great variety of manual jobs. In the 
summer of 1946, for example, about 400,000 students 
worked for wages on farms. 
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Chapter V 

Farm Workers 

Self-employment in agriculture. — Farm workers, once far 
outnumbering city workers, are now only a small propor- 
tion of all workers. Their prosperity now depends in 
large measure on the maintenance of industrial production 
and employment. Most farmers in the United States work 
on family-owned farms, and are dependent upon entrepre- 
neurial rather than wage or salary income. Less than 
one-quarter of the total number of persons engaged in 
farming are hired hands. The distinctive characteristics 
of life and work on farms call for separate discussion of 
farm labor. 

The average number of persons at work on farms in the 
United States in 1947 was about 10,157,000. More than 
three-fourths of these, numbering 7,930,000, w r ere farm 
operators or members of their families. The number 
working for wages averaged only 2,227,000. 

The number of farms as shown by the 1945 census was 
about 5,859,000. More than two-thirds of the farms 
in 1945 were operated by their owners, a rise from about 
three-fifths in 1940. The largest proportion of tenants is 
in the Southern States; however, even among Negro farmers 
in the South, about 3 out of 10 own their farms. Owners 
of farms have materially reduced their indebtedness in 
recent years. The proportion of mortgaged farms fell 
from 39 percent of the total in 1940 to 29 percent in 1945. 
In the case of mortgaged farms, debt was 30.2 percent of 
the value in 1945, as compared with 41.5 percent in 1940. 

Farms in the United States in 1945 averaged about 195 
acres (an acre is about four-tenths of a hectare). More 
than one-fourth of the farms had less than 30 acres; more 
than one-half had from 130 to 180 acres; and about one- 
fifth had more than 180 acres. Many of the smaller farms 
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Farm Output Per Farm Worker ' 



of less than 30 acres were part-time farms used primarily 
for residence by city workers or retired persons. The 
number of establishments of these types greatly increased 
during recent years. The larger farms were mainly in the 
cattle-raising and wheat-growing sections of the country. 
Even some larger farms, especially in the wheat-growing 
sections, are family operated and may be part-time enter- 
prises requiring little hired labor. Mechanization and 
scientific methods have greatly reduced the amount of 
labor required and increased the output and income per 
worker. The output of two farm workers is now as 
large as that of three workers 15 years ago. 

Farm wages. — Wages received by hired farm workers 
vary widely in different parts of the country. In July 
1947, the average daily wage, excluding certain noncash 
payments, ranged from $2.85 in South Carolina, in the 
Southeast, to $8.80 in Washington, in the Northwest. 
This wide range reflects such factors as differences in cli- 
mate, cost of living, types of work, and degree of mechani- 
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zation. In general, living costs in rural areas are not as 
high as in cities; and many farm workers are able to supple- 
ment their cash wages as farm workers by means of non- 
cash allowances, gardens, etc., and by means of wages for 
nonfarm work. 

The 2,227,000 hired farm workers employed on the 
average in 1947 received during the year an average of 
about $1,275, including noncash payments, but many of 
the workers devoted only a part of their time to hired 
farm work. A special survey for 1946 indicates that only 
about two out of five workers hired by farmers considered 
farm employment to be their main activity. More than 
half a million were farm operators who supplemented 
their income as independent farmers by doing some wage 
work for other farmers. Nearly 400,000 worked mainly 
at nonagricultural jobs. About 736,000 were ordinarily 
not members of the labor force at all; 400,000 students, 
for example, took advantage of vacation periods to work 
for wages on farms. 

These figures of farm employment and wages show a 
significant shifting of workers between wage jobs at farm 
work and nonfarm work, between self-employment and 
work for wages, and between employment and other 
activities such as school work. This mobility of labor 
has been accentuated by several recent developments. 
The rapid rise in farm wages during the past two decades 
has narrowed the differentials between farm and nonfarm 
wages. The growth of industry in smaller towns and 
even rural areas has increased the opportunities of country 
people to obtain nonfarm work. The mechanization of 
farming and the increasing use of scientific agricultural 
methods have tended to reduce the amount of time re- 
quired for farming, thus enabling farm workers to devote 
more time to other pursuits. At the same time, mechaniza- 
tion and scientific agriculture require skills in farm work 
that are more readily adaptable to nonfarm work. The 
improvement of roads and the general use of automobiles 
have widened the areas of employment opportunity. In 
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1944 (before the rapid postwar expansion of road building 
and repair), four out of five farms were on or within easy 
reach of surfaced, all-weather roads ; the others were 1 mile 
(1.6 kilometers) or more from such roads. 

Rural housing and household equipment. — Many farm- 
ers, and especially hired farm workers, live in urban 
communities. About 30 percent of the wages paid by 
farmers for hired labor is paid to workers who do not live 
on farms. 

A major problem in the equipment of farmhouses with 
modern conveniences has been the cost of extending public 
utilities such as electric energy, gas, water, and telephones 
into areas of relatively sparse population. Houses occu- 
pied by owners are modernized more commonly than rented 
houses; and more than two-thirds of rural houses are 
owned by the occupants. Following are some of the 
characteristics of rural dwelling units that were occupied 
by tenants in April 1947: About 50 percent of tenant- 
occupied houses had electric lighting, 22 percent had 
running water, 9 percent had central heating as distin- 
guished from separate heating arrangements for each 
room, 93 percent had installed cooking facilities, and 83 
percent had not more than 1.5 persons per room. 

Improvements in rural housing are currently being made 
at a rapid rate. Thus, the number of farm homes report- 
ing electric lights has recently increased by about 300,000 
per year; the number reporting running water, about 
150,000; and the number reporting bathrooms and flush 
toilets, about 100,000. 

Better methods of farming have reduced the amount of 
labor required on farms. These changes, combined with 
the growth of nonfarm employment, have induced large 
numbers of farm people to move to towns and cities. As 
a result, many inadequate farm houses are no longer used 
as dwellings. Improvement has usually taken the form 
of abandonment of unsatisfactory houses or their mod- 
ernization, although many new dwelling units with 
modem facilities are now being built. 
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Even before the rapid postwar upturn in production and 
sales of radios and other durable consumer goods, such 
items were widely owned on farms. In the North, 92 
percent of farm families had radios; in the South, 68 per- 
cent. Mechanical refrigerators were in 30 percent of 
farm homes; pressure cookers for canning, in 23 percent; 
vacuum cleaners, in 24 percent; power washing machines, 
in 50 percent; electric irons, in 46 percent; and pianos, in 
28 percent. About one-third of farm houses had tele- 
phones in 1945, and the percentage rose rapidly after the 
war. In 1940 there was one automobile for every seven 
farm persons. 

Farm Employment and Farm Ownership, 1945 




Rural health. — A problem that has confronted rural 
families has been the tendency toward the concentration 
of medical facilities in the cities. The numbers of doctors 
and dentists and hospital beds readily available to rural 
communities in proportion to the rural population are 
only a little more than half the numbers available to 
urban residents. The resulting problems confronting 
rural communities are now much less serious than formerly 
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because of the breaking down of rural isolation by the 
rapid extension of roads, automobile transportation, 
rural delivery services, and telephone. Much progress 
has been made since 1935, when Federal funds were 
made available for the organization of health departments 
in more than half of the rural counties throughout the 48 
States. The Public Health Service of the Federal Govern- 
ment cooperates with the various State agencies in the 
establishment of rural public health units. 

Educational opportunities of farm workers. — Many rural 
school buildings are small and inadequate, but the con- 
solidation of school districts and the widespread use of 
school busses have placed better schools within reach of a 
large and rapidly increasing proportion of the rural popu- 
lation. Rural schools, although in general less adequately 
financed and equipped than urban schools, have only 27 
pupils per teacher, as compared with 32 in the cities. 
The average length of the rural school term in 1939-40 
was 168 days, and pupils attended school an average of 
145 days. 

In April 1947, more than 61 percent of the rural farm 
population in the age groups from 5 to 24 years were en- 
rolled in schools, not counting kindergartens. About 96 
percent of those from 7 to 13 years of age were in school; 
77 percent of those from 14 to 17 ; 28 percent of those 18 
and 19 years old; and 7 percent of those from 20 to 24. 
In 1940, about 22 percent of the rural farm population 25 to 
29 years of age had completed high-school work (4 years 
of work beyond the 8 years of the elementary school), 
and 2 percent had completed college work. Among farm 
people with no income other than wages or salaries, 15 
percent of those 25 to 29 years old had completed high- 
school work, and 2 percent had completed college work. 

Formal education in schools is only a part of rural edu- 
cation. Extension work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics is carried on cooperatively by the Federal and local 
governments in the 3,097 counties of the United States. 
This work is described officially as primarily educational. 
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It is handled in cooperation with the State universities, 
agricultural colleges, and schools for teachers. 

The extension service employs 11,000 workers, of whom 
8,500 are county workers. These workers made nearly 
3,500,000 farm and farm-home visits during 1947. More 
than 9,000,000 personal visits were made to county exten- 
sion offices by persons seeking information and help. 
Nearly 7,500,000 telephone calls were answered. Attend- 
ance at county extension meetings totaled about 52,000,000. 

The international Food and Agricultural Organization 
has undertaken to assist the establishment of similar 
services in other countries. Agricultural leaders from 
eight Latin-American countries and from France, Greece, 
Sweden, Iran, Palestine, and China visited the United 
States in 1947 for intensive study of the extension service 
here. Groups from other countries have also made 
preliminary studies. Many countries have already pat- 
terned their agricultural educational programs after the 
United States Cooperative Extension Service. 

The degree of success achieved in raising the standards 
of living on farms should be credited largely to voluntary 
cooperative action in other fields as well as the cooperative 
extension program. Locally controlled associations oper- 
ate in the fields of credit and finance and of production 
quotas under the conservation program. There are more 
than 10,000 farm cooperatives, with a membership of more 
than 5, (XX), 000, for handling marketing and purchasing 
problems. In addition, there are numerous cooperative 
associations that carry on such varied activities as irriga- 
tion projects, dairy herd improvement, insurance, telephone 
service, and electric light and power production. 

Special problems of subsistence farmers and migratory 
workers. — Rural living conditions in a country so large 
and diversified as the United States naturally show an 
extremely wide range. A few farmers may still be described 
as subsistence farmers, consuming a large part of their 
products and merely supplementing their real income by 
cash returns from marketed products. Some of the hired 
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farm workers follow the crops and the seasons in quest 
of work, and many are unable to maintain adequate stand- 
ards of living, especially insofar as these depend upon 
community attachments and use of community facilities. 

There are relatively few subsistence farmers and migratory 
hired farm workers. Various laws and other measures 
have been adopted in recent years to improve their housing 
conditions, their educational and other community facili- 
ties, their income, and their opportunities to achieve in 
general a more satisfactory status. Several States with 
large seasonal demands for migratory workers have adopted 
new measures such as those for maintaining educational 
opportunities for the children of migrants and for 
improving the housing and other facilities available to 
migrants. Special aid is rendered by Federal agencies. 

Security programs for farm workers. — V arious proposals 
have been made by the Social Security Board, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and some of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions to extend the Social Security Act, particularly its 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits, to workers on 
farms, whether hired or self-employed. These proposals 
have not as yet been adopted, but farm families have 
obtained the benefits of various special measures. 

A basic measure of special importance is the parity pol- 
icy designed to help farmers maintain their prices, incomes, 
and economic status on a par, broadly speaking, with 
city people. The parity program includes farm-benefit 
payments, normally to aid in soil conservation, but also 
in recent years to increase the output of certain farm 
products. Other special measures include farm credit 
facilities administered by farm loan banks and farmers’ 
credit associations; insurance of some types of crops; 
assistance to farmers’ cooperative associations; Federal 
and State support of agricultural research and education; 
and a comprehensive agricultural extension service, de- 
scribed above, making available in every rural com- 
munity a great variety of information and technical 
assistance. 
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Chapter VI 


Social Security and Economic Stability 

Tempering of individualism. — In recent years the people 
of the United States have modified their traditional indi- 
vidualism by the adoption of a great variety of measures 
designed to safeguard the security of individuals and to 
give greater stability to the national economy. These 
measures were adopted gradually, in accord with our 
custom of subjecting new changes in policies to the tests 
of Nation-wide discussion and popular acceptance. They 
are less comprehensive and radical than many have de- 
sired by reason of the necessity for reconciling programs 
of security and stability with our individualistic traditions 
and our dynamic economy. 

A dynamic, adaptable economy implies changing de- 
mands for certain products, skills, and processes, and a 
shifting of investment, employment, and population in 
accord with the development of new resources, processes, 
industries, and markets. These changes involve the exer- 
cise both of individual initiative and enterprise and of 
public control and direction. We have achieved no ideal 
harmony or balance of factors; we recognize, however, the 
nature of the problem and we have achieved a measure of 
progress in its solution. 

Our degree of success in reconciling security and sta- 
bility with innovation and growth is disappointingly 
slow both to those who prefer full freedom for initiative 
and change in the fields of technology and enterprise and 
to those who place greater emphasis on the need for pro- 
tection and security. There are few, however, who do 
not recognize the vital importance of maintaining and 
improving the process of popular understanding and 
approval in handling problems of conflicting interests 
and goals. 
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No arbitrary power has imposed upon the country such 
vital changes as the transition from the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle to the steam locomotive, the automobile, and the 
airplane, or the transition from private exploitation of re- 
sources to the democratically directed activities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in electric power, flood con- 
trol, and other fields. Equally important, social security 
and economic stability have not been sought by the giving 
up of liberty. For security imposed or granted by any au- 
thority other than that of the people through their own 
organizations and their freely chosen governments denies 
the basic security of liberty and human dignity. Any se- 
curity that may be granted by autocratic authority can be 
taken away by that same power or destroyed by policies 
beyond the people’s control. 

There are historical reasons for the individualistic tra- 
ditions of the United States. Much of the early immigra- 
tion was from countries with aristocratic social organiza- 
tions and with governments that were prevailingly auto- 
cratic and repressive. The immigrants settled in a country 
with sparse population, abundant resources, and excep- 
tional opportunities. The pioneer spirit, combined with 
aversion to rigorous class distinctions and to tyrannical 
governments, often gave rise to extremes of individualistic 
self-reliance, initiative, and assertiveness. 

These historical influences have survived but other forces 
have rapidly tempered our individualism. The growth of 
population, the development of large-scale industry, the 
interdependence of groups and of nations, and our experi- 
ence with depressions have given rise to a variety of meas- 
ures for combining initiative and enterprise with security 
and stability. Some of these measures have been negative, 
in the sense of curbing monopoly, regulating public util- 
ities, and restricting private organizations to functions con- 
sistent with the public interest, and have not always been 
successful. Other measures have been of a more positive 
nature. These have included an expansion of the areas of 
direct governmental activity, as for example, in education. 
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postal and other services, public utilities, and the conser- 
vation and development of natural resources as in the work 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. They have included 
also the utilization of public agencies for a variety of func- 
tions, such as protective labor legislation, the social secu- 
rity program, assistance to farmers, and direction of the 
economy for the maintenance of maximum employment. 

The depression experience. — The most important imme- 
diate cause of the adoption of programs for social security 
and economic stability was the depression of the early 
thirties. The general impact of the depression caused a 
grave and almost universal falling off of income. Per 
capita disposable real income (personal income after per- 
sonal taxes, expressed in terms of the price level prevailing 
early in 1947) fell from $860 per person in 1929 to $605 in 
1933- The incomes of farmers, businessmen, professional 
men, and various other groups fell sharply. Corporate 
profits often became deficits and dividend payments were 
drastically reduced and were paid in considerable part out 
of accumulated savings. The average full-time annual 
earnings of hired workers, including salaried employees, 
when expressed in terms of early 1947 dollars, suffered 
only a small reduction, from $1,803 in 1929 to $1,788 in 
1933- The major impact of the depression on workers, 
however, was in respect to unemployment and part-time 
work. 

Employment of wage earners and salaried employees 
in all nonagricultural establishments fell from 31,041,000 
in 1929 to 23,466,000 in 1933, a reduction of 7,575,000. 
In the meantime the number of workers available for jobs 
continued to increase as the population of working age 
expanded. The number of hired workers in agriculture 
underwent little change. Many self-employed persons 
were forced to enter the ranks of the unemployed or to 
compete for jobs as hired workers. 

At the beginning of the depression in 192 9, the only 
extensive protection in the form of social security measures 
was embodied in the State workmen’s compensation laws. 
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There was virtually no unemployment insurance, and old- 
age and survivors insurance was extremely restricted and 
localized in application. Early depression measures for 
coping with unemployment took the form of resort to 
savings and limited public assistance at the local level. 
As the depression became increasingly serious, local com- 
munities, by means of their governmental and private 
agencies, undertook a great variety of measures for relief 
and reemployment. Later, many of the States expanded 
their relief activities and public works programs. It 
quickly became apparent, however, that the solution of 
the problem required national action for immediate as- 
sistance to the unemployed and for the rehabilitation of 
the national economy. 

It was under these circumstances that large national 
employment programs were adopted as a part of the 
general plan for dealing with the depression. 

At various times during the thirties, as many as 4,000,000 
persons were employed directly by the Federal Government 
on special employment programs. These were in the 
main the employees of the Work Projects Administration, 
the National Youth Administration, and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. In addition, considerable numbers 
were employed on various State and local work projects. 

Workers engaged on these various undertakings were 
classified as unemployed in the sense that their work was 
presumed to be temporary, pending normal employment 
opportunities principally in private industry. As a re- 
sult, most of the published estimates of unemployment 
for the period of these public works projects are far larger 
than the numbers actually without work. Most of the 
workers on emergency public projects were engaged in 
such vitally important work as the construction of high- 
ways, schools, and public utilities, and the conservation 
of forests. Generally they were paid at prevailing wage 
rates, although usually for less than a normal workweek. 

Social security programs. — Social security programs such 
as workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, 
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old-age and survivors insurance, old-age assistance, and 
disability and sickness insurance, were adopted for two 
main purposes. One of these was the protection of indi- 
viduals from hazards such as accidents and old age and 
temporary unemployment — hazards incident to any society 
whether democratic or autocratic, whether static or dy- 
namic, whether stable or subject to extreme economic 
fluctuations. Another main purpose was the promotion 
of stability by means of a sense of security and a cushion 
of income and purchasing power against recessions in 
production and employment. 

One of the oldest types of social security in the United 
States is embodied in workmen’s compensation laws. All 
of the States have enacted such laws. They are designed 
to assure prompt payment by employers of benefits to 
injured employees or to dependents of those killed in 
industry regardless of fault. They provide administrative 
arrangements for handling claims without cost to em- 
ployees, on the basis of the responsibility of employers, 
who are required to carry appropriate insurance or to 
provide proof of adequate financial responsibility. 

Some workers not covered by legislation still find it 
necessary to bring suit for recovery of damages. In most 
of the States, for example, farm workers are not included. 
In a few of the States, occupational diseases are not 
covered. An outstanding recent development, however, 
has been a rapid extension of coverage together with an 
increase in the benefits. 

Benefit payments range from about 50 to 70 percent of the 
worker’s weekly wage, subject, however, in most States 
to maximum benefits. The maximum payments under 
provisions recently adopted in a large number of States 
range from $17.30 to about $36 per week. The maximum 
payment has tended to become the actual payment be- 
cause of the increase in wages during and since the war, 
although benefits have been increased in recent years. 
Limitations as to the period of benefit payments apply 
chiefly to total permanent disability and death cases. 
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In 17 States, lifetime payments are made in permanent 
disability cases. In other States, there are either period- 
of-payment limitations, ranging from 260 to 1,000 weeks, 
or limitations as to the aggregate benefits, ranging as a 
rule from $5,000 to $12,000. The same situation applies 
as a rule to death benefits payable to a widow or minors 
under 18 years of age. 

A comparatively new feature, now found in most of the 
acts, provides for the establishment of second-injury funds. 
The purpose of these funds is to help a handicapped person 
to obtain employment by limiting the responsibility of 
his present employer; the compensation for the disability 
resulting from the combined injuries comes in part from 
his present employer and in part from the second-injury 
fund. 

A major part of the social security program was created 
by the Social Security Act of 1935. In 1945, about 
42,500,000 workers in private industry had wage credits 
under the unemployment insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. About 45,700,000 had wage credits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance provisions. These 
figures do not include railroad workers, covered by special 
legislation, or Federal, State, and local public employees, 
most of whom are also protected, especially as to old-age 
and survivors insurance. Retirement benefits under public 
laws are extensively supplemented by private systems. 
Many of these are embodied in collective agreements 
between unions and employers. 

Under the unemployment insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, the costs are covered by a pay-roll tax 
on employers. The tax is normally 3 percent of wages or 
salaries up to $3,000 per year. The system is administered 
by the States under standards prescribed by the Federal 
Government. The total number of beneficiaries compen- 
sated for unemployment any time in the year ended June 
30, 1947, was 4,100,000. The average weekly benefit was 
$18.05. Benefit payments have not kept pace with wage 
increases but they are higher than in earlier years. Some 



of the States provide small supplementary benefits to 
dependents. Railroad employees are covered by a separate 
system. 

A Nation-wide employment service was developed be- 
fore the adoption of unemployment insurance. In a coun- 
try with a diversified and dynamic economy such as the 
United States, the demand for workers necessarily falls off 
in some industries and areas while it is rising elsewhere. 
The United States Employment Service, in cooperation 
with State employment agencies throughout the country, 
attempts to meet the needs of employers for workers and 
of workers for jobs. The 1947 International Labor Con- 
ference initiated proposals for a free employment service 
on an international basis similar to the Federal-State 
system in the United States. 

The old-age and survivors insurance system of the Social 
Security Act is financed by a pay-roll tax of 1 percent each 
for employers and employees, with increases scheduled 
after 1949. By early 1947, about 1,600,000 workers (ex- 
cluding railroad workers, public employees, and certain 
other groups separately protected) had attained the age of 
65 years and a fully insured status. At the same time, 
about 41,400,000 workers covered by the act had acquired 
the right to the survivor protection of their dependents. 
In June 1947, the average monthly payment to a retired 
man was $25.10; for a retired man and his aged wife, $39-20; 
for an aged widow, $20.30; for a widow with three or 
more child beneficiaries, $51.80. These payments are 
recognized as far from adequate. Beneficiaries ordinarily 
require additional income or savings or assistance from 
one source or another. 

The social security program is still in process of evolu- 
tion and expansion. The program other than workmen’s 
compensation has been developed largely during the past 
12 years. The coverage of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security Act was broadened 
in 1939, and the Railroad Retirement Act and the retire- 
ment law applying to Federal employees have also been 
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liberalized, especially as to survivors insurance. Unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and workmen’s compensation 
benefits have also been increased. These increases in 
benefits have failed, however, especially for retired persons, 
to keep pace with the rise in wages and prices. Some 
groups are still without unemployment and old-age in- 
surance. Further extensions of coverage and increases in 
benefits are widely advocated and are under consideration 
by Congress. 

Pending the adoption of a comprehensive coverage and 
further increases in benefits, extensive public assistance 
measures are still required for aiding persons who are not 
as yet covered or adequately protected by social insurance 
and who do not have additional savings or income. Ex- 
penditures of this general nature in 1945 by Federal, State, 
and local governments totaled about $2,364,000,000. 
Later advances in prices resulted in an increase in pay- 
ments to needy persons. Extensive additional assistance 
was available through such unofficial agencies as commu- 
nity welfare organizations supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Regulation of wages, hours, and working conditions. — 
Social security laws, described above, and laws relating 
to unions, discussed later, indirectly affect wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Laws dealing with these sub- 
jects include three important Federal measures applying 
to nongovernmental employees. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, Federal 
regulation is broadly restricted to workers engaged in 
commerce or trade between the States, or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, or in any process or 
occupation necessary to the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce. The exact coverage varies for different 
laws; the Fair Labor Standards Act, for example, excludes 
agricultural workers. The indirect effects of Federal 
laws, however, go beyond the workers directly covered; 
competition and custom tend to establish Federal stand- 
ards in related employments. 
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A major Federal law is the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. That law limits the ages and regulates the condi- 
tions of child labor, provides for minimum wage rates in 
interstate industries, broadly defined, and, in most of the 
covered employments, requires the payment of wages at 
time and one-half for work beyond 40 hours per week. 
The minimum wage (40 cents per hour) is now almost 
universally exceeded, but a raising of the minimum is 
under consideration. The law has had significant influ- 
ence in establishing the principle of a ‘ ‘floor” under wages. 
Its major importance currently is the maintenance of 
the basic 40-hour week and the payment of overtime 
premiums. 

Another Federal law is the Public Contracts Act. 
That law sets minimum labor standards for work done on 
United States Government contracts exceeding $10,000 
for materials, articles, supplies, and equipment. The law 
covers all workers engaged directly in the making, assem- 
bling, handling, or shipment of goods included in a public 
contract. Minimum wages for contract w T ork are fixed on 
the basis of the prevailing local rates. The basic work- 
week is fixed at 40 hours (8 hours per day for 5 days), with 
time and one-half for daily or weekly overtime, whichever 
results in the larger compensation. The act also prohibits 
child labor on public contracts and requires conformity to 
standards of health and safety and various other standards 
for safeguarding workers. 

A third Federal law is the Da vis-Bacon Act applying to 
public construction. The act requires the payment of 
prevailing wage rates to workers employed by contractors 
or subcontractors in the construction, alteration, or repair 
of buildings or other public works. 

The wages and hours of Federal employees are deter- 
mined either directly by act of Congress or, for certain 
groups such as navy-yard workers, by executive agencies, 
usually in conformity to prevailing wages. Other Federal 
laws provide for the regulation of the hours of railroad 
workers and of bus and truck employees in interstate 
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operations and make provisions for their conditions of 
work, especially as affecting safety. Federal safety codes 
now apply also to coal mining. Extensive Federal regu- 
lations afford detailed protection for seamen in respect to 
hours, wage payments, working conditions, and the safety 
and health of seamen on ships on inland waters and in 
ocean traffic. 

In addition to Federal law, there is an extensive body of 
State labor legislation. Much of the Federal legislation is 
in a sense in partnership with the States: illustrations are 
the employment service and unemployment insurance. 
All of the 48 States have extensive labor legislation of a 
protective nature. The laws naturally vary in scope and 
also in the nature and effectiveness of their administration. 
Each of the 48 States has a labor department similar to the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The earliest and most extensive type of protective legis- 
lation by the States applied to the hours and working con- 
ditions of women and children. Regulations regarding 
working conditions include, for example, sanitary and 
rest facilities, mealtime and rest periods, and various 
standards oi employment such as the prohibition or restric- 
tion of types of work and places of work not suited to 
women and children, such as underground work in mines. 

All of the States have child labor laws as well as laws 
requiring school attendance. All States have basic mini- 
mum ages for general employment; in nearly half of the 
States, the minimum is 16 years. The minimum age may 
apply to certain employments as in factories, at any time, 
or to all employments during school hours. In some States 
the minimum age is higher for employment during school 
hours than for employment at other times. The minimum 
age may also vary for different types of work. The laws 
generally prescribe limitations and standards as to hours, 
night work, types of work, and working conditions. 
Nearly all States require certificates or work permits. 
These authorizations are usually issued by local school 
authorities. 
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All of the States have also adopted measures for the pro- 
tection of men as well as women in certain hazardous 
occupations. Laws for safeguarding health and safety 
of workers apply most commonly to those engaged in 
transportation, mines and tunnels, and factories. Typical 
regulations relate to the safeguarding of machinery, the 
reduction of occupational hazards, the regulation of sani- 
tation and lighting, inspection of elevators, and minimum 
standards as to type and location of buildings. The 
tendency in laws of this nature has been away from merely 
general requirements and toward specific standards with 
increased discretionary powers by responsible adminis- 
trative agencies. 

Federal minimum-wage laws are supplemented by simi- 
lar acts of varying scope in 26 of the States. These 
include the more populous and highly industrialized areas. 
Most of the laws apply only to women. State as well as 
Federal laws regulate both the wages and hours of men as 
well as women employed on public works. 

Nearly all of the States have laws for protecting workers 
as to the payment of wages. These laws deal with such 
subjects as frequency of payment, use of lawful money, 
statements to workers and other records, and authoriza- 
tion of State labor departments or other agencies to handle 
wage claims of employees. Other labor laws include acts 
for protecting workers from liens against wages and gar- 
nishment of wages for the collection of claims; laws 
limiting the charges for small loans; and measures author- 
izing the establishment of consumer cooperatives. 

The growth of legislation in the field of labor and social 
security in the United States is indicated by the develop- 
ment of public agencies. At the beginning of the present 
century, there were 45 States in the Union but only 34 
labor bureaus, and most of these were primarily not ad- 
ministrative but fact-finding or statistical in function, 
concerned in many States with agriculture and industry 
as well as labor. The Federal Bureau of Labor, organized 
in 1884, was given major administrative status in 1913 as 
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the Department of Labor headed by a Secretary with 
cabinet rank. At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment has several administrative labor agencies, such as 
the Federal Security Agency, additional to the Department 
of Labor; and all of the 48 States have similar provisions 
not merely for statistical functions but also for a variety 
of administrative activities. These include the handling, 
jointly with the Federal Government, of social security, 
employment offices, and other services in the field of labor. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement. — The consumers’ 
cooperative movement in the United States is not so well 
developed as the farmers’ marketing cooperatives. It is 
also far behind the movement in many other countries. 
Many of the early waves of cooperative interest were 
adjuncts of other movements and followed their fortunes, 
collapsing as those movements declined. By the time the 
present urban cooperative movement got under way, the 
chain stores were already dominant in the grocery business, 
in which a large proportion of the urban cooperatives 
operate. Their large-scale operations on low margins 
have presented competition which the cooperatives, 
usually small and undercapitalized, have found difficult 
to meet. A comparatively stable population is an im- 
portant element in the success of cooperatives. Such 
stability is not common in city areas, for industrial workers 
in the United States are very mobile. The membership of 
nonfarm consumers’ cooperatives has been drawn to a 
considerable extent from middle-class, professional, and 
other white-collar groups. The industrial workers, al- 
though endorsing the movement in resolutions passed by 
their labor organizations, have not given the cooperatives 
the patronage and support found in many European coun- 
tries. The savings in the grocery field are too small to 
exert much pull on the average American worker. 

There is, nevertheless, a substantial cooperative move- 
ment, the core of which consists of associations largely 
of farmer and rural membership, with a smaller section 
composed of nonfarm groups. The majority of the retail 



cooperatives are affiliated with regional cooperative whole- 
sales, and a majority of these, in turn, are members of a 
Nation-wide purchasing association, National Coopera- 
tives, Inc. 

Probably the unique contribution of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement in the United States is the “co-op 
label” merchandise — goods packaged and canned by 
private manufacturers according to specifications drawn 
up by National and various regional wholesales, under 
the co-op trade-mark which is owned exclusively by 
National Cooperatives. The consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment pioneered in America in the use of labels describing 
the quality and physical condition of the contents. 

In addition, the cooperatives (through the National and 
the regional wholesales) have made a beginning in produc- 
ing their own supplies — including such things as canned 
goods, butter, cheese, ice cream, meat products, petroleum 
products, paint, lumber and shingles, printing products, 
coal, chemicals (household supplies, cosmetics, insecti- 
cides), feed, seed, fertilizer, farm machinery, and various 
services. Products valued at over $95,000,000 were 
produced in cooperatively owned plants in 1946; the 
1947 figure is considerably larger. 

The great majority of the States now have laws author- 
izing the formation of consumers’ cooperatives; the law 
of the District of Columbia is regarded as a model act. 
These laws generally specify that operation must be in 
accordance with Rochdale principles. Ordinarily, they 
provide no special privileges. In matters not covered by 
cooperative law, the cooperatives are subject to the 
same laws as other business enterprises. 

Economic stability. — The farm program previously de- 
scribed, the various protective measures applying specifi- 
cally to labor, the social security system, the growth 
of cooperatives, and the recognition of the rights of 
workers to promote their security and welfare by free 
association — these are all vital and closely related phases 
of the striving of Americans for social security. They 
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also contribute to the stability of the American economy 
without nullifying either the ideal of growth and adapta- 
bility or the processes of decision and action on the broad 
basis of free discussion and popular approval. They pro- 
vide, for example, a cushioning of purchasing power 
against depression in the form of unemployment insurance, 
retirement benefits, workmen’s compensation, and wages 
maintained by minimum-wage laws and collective bar- 
gaining on a basis broadly consistent with rising pro- 
ductivity. 

After World War I there were few public measures de- 
signed to regulate, stabilize, and aid business activities. 
Currently, in addition to labor legislation and the agri- 
cultural program, there is a highly significant group of 
policies and agencies affecting the national economy as a 
whole. By way of illustration, mention may be made of 
the insurance of small bank deposits and of mortgage loans; 
credit and other arrangements for aiding home owners, 
small businessmen, and veterans; regulation of the stock 
exchanges for the protection of investors; and a new 
network of international banking and credit facilities. 
Vigorous policies have been adopted to give effect to laws 
for curbing trusts or cartels and for regulating such monop- 
olistic enterprises as public utilities. 

Not the least of the contrasts between the present 
period and earlier periods, specifically that following the 
First World War and preceding the depression of the 
thirties, is the extent of our knowledge of what is going 
on and of the way our economy works. A comparison of 
a journal of economic statistics published 20 years ago 
with one now published shows a remarkably limited 
amount of information then available, especially on a 
monthly, weekly, or daily basis. Intensive study of 
earlier sources and the development of sampling, indexing, 
and other techniques, together with the mechanization of 
the routine work of computation, tabulation, and dissemi- 
nation, have made possible the present relative abundance 
of data. Comparatively adequate information is now 
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available on production, employment, wages, income, 
expenditures, prices, trade, bank operations, consumption, 
and a great variety of other subjects vital to an under- 
standing of the nature and functioning of the economy. 

Even more important is the now general recognition of 
the value and uses of economic data. That attitude is 
reflected significantly in the Employment Act of 1946, 
passed overwhelmingly by Congress, for consolidating 
public and private efforts to promote maximum produc- 
tion, employment, and purchasing power. These aims of 
the act are declared to be the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government. No situation 
has arisen as yet that fully tests the efficacy of the act; 
but the policy was not lightly adopted. It was given 
prolonged consideration in Nation-wdde discussions and 
it won the overwhelming approval of both political 
parties. The act created a Council of Economic Advisers 
to the President and a joint committee of the two houses 
of Congress to keep continuous watch over the national 
economy for the purpose of giving effect to the law — 
that is, to coordinate government economic policies and 
to initiate whatever measures are necessary to maintain a 
high level of employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

In addition, there is now in the United States an almost 
universal recognition of the interdependence of nations. 
Our public policies, supported by both parties, have 
increasingly been directed toward economic recovery and 
stabilization on an international basis. Thus, we have 
supported common action not only through the United 
Nations and its general agencies, such as the International 
Labor Organization, but also by means of such specialized 
agencies as those concerned with banking, monetary 
policies, and trade. The Marshall Plan and the program 
for putting it into effect arose primarily out of our desire 
to strengthen the international foundations of economic 
security. 

Whatever may be the causes of depressions (and they 
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are admittedly complex) there is now a general recognition 
of the gravity of these upsets of our economic balance. 
There is an equally widespread determination to get at 
the causes and to prevent their recurrence. In any society 
committed to growth and progress, there will inevitably 
be fluctuations in prices, wages, production, employment, 
and other elements that comprise a complex, dynamic 
society, but there are good reasons for the widespread hope 
of maintaining a better equilibrium than in the past. 
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Chapter VII 

The Labor Movement in America 

American trade unions are characterized by their free- 
dom and their economic power. By these attributes 
they symbolize the free social and economic system in 
which they function. A free union is one which is con- 
trolled exclusively by the will of its members. It is not 
dominated by employers, by a political party, or by the 
Government. This tradition of independence is as old 
as the American labor movement which, in turn, is about 
as old as the Nation. 

The power and influence of unions in America, however, 
have not always been strong. In the early days unions 
first had to struggle for the legal right to exist; later they 
were compelled to win recognition from individual 
employers. The public and private rights ultimately 
achieved were often paid for through long, painful, and 
sometimes bloody strikes which frequently ended in dis- 
heartening defeat. Hence the history of union growth 
itself has imbued the American labor organizations with 
a traditional militancy and a jealously guarded sense of 
freedom. 

The right of workers to form unions is today recognized 
both in a legal sense and as a working principle in indus- 
trial relations. Unions not only bargain with employers 
for wages and working conditions but they actively bring 
political pressure to advance or oppose legislation, candi- 
dates for public office, and major tendencies of govern- 
mental policy. 

Structure of the American labor movement. — Today, 
more workers are members of unions than ever before in 
the history of the United States. Over 15,000,000 men and 
women belong to the American trade-union movement. 
They are employed in almost all branches of industry 
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and in a wide range of occupations. Many are skilled 
craftsmen, such as carpenters, printers, stonemasons, and 
machinists. Others are of all types and occupations 
in the country’s large mass-production industries — in the 
steel mills of Pittsburgh, the automobile factories of 
Detroit, and the textile shops of New England and the 
South. Still others are employed on the Nation’s net- 
work of railroads, motorbus, truck, and air lines, and in 
the highly varied service industries and trades. Actors, 
musicians, and journalists are extensively organized. 

These millions of union members constitute the 196 
national unions which exist in the United States. Most 
of the national or international unions (unions with 
members in Canada generally call themselves internationals) 
are affiliated with either the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) or the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). Some railroad unions, however, as well as the 
mine workers and machinists, among others, are not 
affiliated with either the AFL or the CIO. These unions 
are often called independent or unaffiliated unions. 

The American Federation of Labor (AFL) is the oldest 
and largest labor federation in the United States. It 
was organized in 1881. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO) was first established in 1935 as a com- 
mittee within the American Federation of Labor. Its 
leaders wished to organize into all-inclusive unions the 
workers of all occupations and crafts employed in each 
of the great mass-production industries — steel, rubber, 
autos, and textiles, for example. Disagreement between 
the AFL and the leaders of the CIO movement led first to 
the suspension and, later, the expulsion of certain unions 
from the AFL. In 1938, these unions formally established 
a separate labor federation called the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

At the present time, the AFL reports a membership of 
between 7 and 8 million workers, and the CIO around 6 
million workers. 

The structures of the AFL and the CIO are very similar. 
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Conventions are held each year. These conventions, 
attended by hundreds of delegates representing affiliated 
national unions and city and State subsidiaries, determine 
the broad policies to be followed by organized workers. 
The conventions discuss such varied problems as the ex- 
tension of union membership, interunion relations, union 
attitudes toward government activities and policies, and 
collaboration with unions abroad. Decisions are made 
by a majority vote, with each union generally represented 
in the voting according to the size of its membership. 

The day-to-day affairs of both the AFL and the CIO are 
in charge of a president and a secretary-treasurer. The 
president of the AFL is William Green, a former coal 
miner. He has been president since the death, in 1924, 
of Samuel Gompers, the founding president of the AFL. 
The AFL’s secretary-treasurer, George Meany, is a plumber 
by trade. 

For the CIO, Philip Murray, also president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, has served as president since 
1940. The CIO’s secretary-treasurer is James B. Carey, 
who, as a worker in the radio manufacturing industry, 
was active in organizing a union of radio and electrical 
workers. 

Both the AFL and the CIO elect each year, in addition 
to a president and secretary-treasurer, an executive council 
or committee composed of a number of representatives 
from their affiliated unions. These executive committees 
help carry out decisions of the annual conventions and 
decide matters of policy which arise from time to time 
during the year. 

Locally, both the AFL and the CIO have city or munic- 
ipal groups to which their affiliated unions belong. For 
example, in New York or Chicago, AFL unions participate 
in a city central body to discuss local problems and activi- 
ties. Much the same type of organization exists in the 
different States (Massachusetts, Florida, Ohio, California, 
etc.). These State AFL and CIO organizations consider 
matters which affect their unions within the State. One 
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of their most important activities is to urge the passage 
of State laws regarded as favorable to labor. 

The various national unions are frequently classified 
as “craft” or “industrial.” Very few American unions, 
however, now fall clearly within either of these two 
types. Many unions are better described as “amalga- 
mated” or “multicraft” because they include two or more 
skilled and semiskilled groups. Other unions are better 
described as “semi-industrial” because, although they 
may include all production workers within an industry, 
they frequently exclude certain maintenance, technical, or 
clerical groups. Generally, most AFL unions tend toward 
the craft or multicraft type (e. g., the International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union, and the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers), 
while most CIO unions are more readily classified as 
industrial or semi-industrial (e. g., the United Steel- 
workers, the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers, and the Transport Workers 
Union). 

Each of the national unions affiliated with either the 
AFL or CIO retains its autonomy. Each union usually 
decides for itself policies which it will follow in bargain- 
ing with employers and has absolute control of its finances. 
And each national union selects its own officers. Most 
unions hold regular conventions. A recent survey showed 
that of 196 national unions, 57 hold conventions annually 
and 72 at 2-year intervals. 

A few of the unions approach the million mark and a 
number exceed a half million members. These include 
the teamsters (motortruck drivers) and the carpenters, 
both AFL; the auto workers and steel workers, both CIO; 
and the coal miners and machinists, neither of which is 
now affiliated with the AFL or CIO. About one-half of 
all national unions, however, have between 10,000 and 
100,000 members. 

The present trade-union membership of over 15,000,000 
is five times as large as in the early 1930’ s when the eco- 
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nornic depression resulted in widespread unemployment 
and before the extensive unionization of important mass- 
production industries. Compared with the total adult 
population of the United States, 21 years of age and over, 
about one out of every six adults was a member of a labor 
organization in the spring of 1948. 

Recent trends in labor policy. — For over a century trade 
unions developed in the United States without specific 
Federal legislation protecting their interest. Except for 
measures affecting maritime labor and railroad workers, 
and the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932, 
the Congress did not enact any laws dealing specifically 
and exclusively with problems of trade-union organization 
and activities until the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935- This law, often called the Wagner 
Act after its sponsor, United States Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York State, was hailed by many as labor’s 
“bill of rights’ ’ or ‘ ‘Magna Charta. ’ ’ The law guaranteed 
the right of workers to organize and bargain collectively 
with their employers. It read: “Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining, or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 

Further to protect the rights of workers, the Wagner 
Act forbade certain types of antiunion actions by employ- 
ers. These were called unfair labor practices. Employers 
could not spy on union gatherings or threaten employees 
with loss of their jobs if they joined a union. They could 
not favor one union against another union or maintain a 
company-controlled union. This law also created a 
National Labor Relations Board authorized to hold elec- 
tions among employees to determine which union should 
represent them in bargaining with their employer. 

Aided by the Wagner Act, labor organizations in the 
United States grew rapidly. For the first time the great 
mass-production industries were firmly organized. 
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In 1947 the National Labor Relations Act was revised 
with the general effect of restricting or prohibiting certain 
activities and practices of labor organizations. Despite 
the strong opposition of workers and their unions the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, often called 
the Taft-Hartley Act, became the law of the land. (In 
reference to this law and the 1948 elections, see editorial 
note, p. 108.) Those who favored the new law claimed 
that organized labor had become too strong and that 
certain of its activities must be forbidden or restricted. 
Those who had opposed the new law claimed that the 
rights of the labor organizations were being unduly limited 
and that employers were seeking to destroy unions. 

The revised law added a list of unfair labor practices — 
actions which unions might not take without violating 
the law. Thus, both employers and labor unions now 
have a list of unfair practices which they are forbidden to 
follow in their relations with each other. For employers, 
it is an unfair labor practice to — 

(1) Interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
their right to organize a union and bargain collectively. 

(2) Dominate, support, or interfere with the activities 
of a union. 

(3) Discriminate in the hiring or employment of 
workers for the purpose of encouraging or discouraging 
membership in a union. 

(4) Discharge a worker because he has filed charges or 
testified against his employer in a labor case. 

(5) Refuse to bargain in good faith with a union of 
the employees’ choosing. 

For unions, it is an unfair labor practice to — 

(1) Restrain or coerce workers to force them to join a 
union. 

(2) Attempt to seek the discharge of a worker and union 
member for reasons other than failure to pay his regular 
dues, when membership in the union is a job requirement. 

(3) Refuse to bargain in good faith with an employer. 
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(4) Engage in secondary boycotts; or to stop work over 
a jurisdictional (interunion) dispute; or to force an 
employer to recognize a particular union where another 
union has already been certified as the bargaining agent 
for the employer’s workers. 

(5) Charge excessive initiation fees as a means of 
keeping new members out of a union. 

(6) Attempt to compel an employer to pay the union or 
its members for work not done or for workers not hired. 

Both employers and unions may file complaints of unfair 
labor practices with the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board will then consider the complaint and take such 
action as is necessary to put an end to the unfair practice 
and penalize, if necessary, the offending party. 

Before the National Labor Relations Board will con- 
sider a complaint of a union that an employer is engaging 
in an unfair labor practice the union must file certain infor- 
mation with the Government. The union must list its 
officers, their manner of election or appointment, the 
amount of union dues and initiation fees, qualifications or 
restrictions on union membership, and other facts about 
the union. It must submit annually a financial statement 
to all its members and file a copy of this statement with 
the Government. Each officer of a union must also file 
with the Government an affidavit stating that 4 ‘he is not a 
member of the Communist Party or affiliated with such 
party, and that he does not believe in, and is not a member 
of or supports any organization that believes in or teaches, 
the overthrow of the United States Government by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

Another provision of the law forbids a closed shop, 
that is, a shop in which only members of a union may be 
hired by the employer. The closed shop has prevailed 
for many years among a wide variety of industries affecting 
particularly the building trades, printers, bakers, and 
motortruck drivers. The law permits, however, a union 
shop; that is, an employer may hire workers who are not 
members of the union but these workers must join the 
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union within a specified period of time. The law requires, 
however, that the workers in the factory or establishment 
must have an opportunity to vote as to whether they want 
a union shop. These elections are conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. During the first 6 
months of the operation of the law the Board conducted 
over 3,200 union shop elections. In almost every case 
(99 percent of the total) the workers authorized the union 
to bargain with the employer for a union shop. Union 
leaders have hailed these results as a vote of confidence 
in their organizations and as an almost unanimous expres- 
sion of the desire of workers to continue this form of 
security. 

Thus, both labor organizations and employers must 
observe certain legal requirements in their relations with 
each other. 

Generally speaking, workers in the United States are 
not prohibited from engaging in strikes in attempts to 
improve their wages or working conditions. The right 
to strike is considered by organized labor as a part of the 
guarantee in the United States Constitution which forbids 
involuntary servitude. No individual can be compelled 
to work against his will. 

The Labor Management Relations Act does impose cer- 
tain limitations on strikes and lock-outs. A strike, for 
example, to compel an employer to cease doing business 
with another employer (a secondary boycott) is now an 
unfair labor practice and stoppages over such issues may 
be penalized by court action and lawsuits for damages. 
The law also requires that either party to a collective 
bargaining agreement must give a 60-day notice of any 
desire to terminate or modify an agreement. During this 
period no changes in the agreement, except by mutual 
consent, can be made. Strikes by Government employees, 
however, are unlawful. 

Controversies or strikes which imperil the national 
health or safety are subject to special rules. In any 
dispute or strike of this nature, as for example, an industry- 
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wide stoppage of coal mining, the President of the United 
States may appoint a board of inquiry to investigate the 
facts. After receiving a report of such a special board, the 
President may request a court order or injunction forbid- 
ding the occurrence or continuance of the stoppage for a 
period of 80 days. During this cooling-off or waiting 
period further efforts must be made to settle the dispute. 
If no voluntary agreement is reached within 60 days, the 
employees must be given the opportunity to vote by secret 
ballot as to whether they wish to accept the final offer of 
their employer. After these steps have been taken resort 
to strike or lock-out is not illegal and can occur. There 
is no compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 

Whether in the large industries or small shops, strikes 
are the exception rather than the rule in labor-management 
relations. Employers and unions do not want work 
stoppages which affect their earnings and reduce the 
amount of goods or services which they can sell or buy, if 
the disputes can be settled otherwise. 

The Federal Government helps unions and employers to 
avoid work stoppages by maintaining throughout the 
country a corps of conciliators whose job is to help them 
reconcile their differences. These mediators and con- 
ciliators have been successful in settling peacefully about 
9 out of every 10 disputes when their services were utilized 
before a strike or lock-out actually occurred. Many of the 
States also maintain mediation or conciliation services 
to assist in settling disputes which are confined to a par- 
ticular city or relatively small area. 

Orderly bargaining between the parties, at times aided 
by mediation, or voluntary arbitration, paves the way 
for a solution of most labor-management disputes. For 
example, in 1947 approximately 3,700 strikes and lock- 
outs occurred in the United States. Almost three times 
that number of disputes were settled by Federal mediators 
without any interruption to production. Thousands of 
smaller controversies were also peacefully adjusted by 
State and local mediators. 
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Most significant of all, settlements reached by workers 
and employers by joint negotiations and without Govern- 
ment assistance ran into the tens of thousands. Such 
settlements — reached by representatives of workers and 
employers conferring around a table — give weight and 
significance to a recent statement of the chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board: “Free collective bar- 
gaining between relative equals offers the best hope, the 
last best hope perhaps, for a twentieth-century industrial 
society to escape the blight of totalitarianism, whether of 
the left or of the right.” 

Unions in action. — American unions are dynamic. They 
are constantly recruiting new members, bargaining with 
employers, and seeking ways and means to improve the 
living standards of workers. They are also democratic 
and are interested in politics. 

Though the American worker has shown little interest 
in revolutionary philosophies, he has proved himself none- 
theless a militant fighter in the interests of his own union, 
workers generally, and the strengthening and extension of 
the democratic process. The many immigrants who have 
joined labor unions and often risen to leadership (Samuel 
Gompers and Philip Murray, for example) have contributed 
to the long-standing interest of unions in the international 
relations of unions and of the people of the United States. 
In recent years, especially since the end of the war, the 
worker has taken a particularly active interest in the 
international aspects of the labor movement and has 
vigorously supported such reconstruction measures as the 
Economic Cooperation Administration (Marshall Plan). 
Through his unions he has given freely of funds and 
guidance for the rebuilding of the labor movements in 
other countries. Most workers and labor organizations 
do not hesitate to speak out against injustice and intol- 
erance. They are opposed to discrimination against 
individuals because of race, color, or religious beliefs. 
Unions (with few exceptions) admit all workers whose 
craft, or skill, or employment qualify them for member- 
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ship. Some union leaders are Protestants, some are 
Catholics, and some are Jews. Some are native-born 
Americans, others are foreign-born. All have been elected 
to positions of responsibility and trust by typical working 
men and women. 

In their activities urging workers to join a union, nego- 
tiating with employers, advocating changes in govern- 
mental policies or the election of representatives to public 
office, American workers and their union leaders are pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights — a part of the United States 
Constitution — and by similar provisions in the various 
State constitutions, by specific legislation, and by court 
decisions. They have the right to speak freely, to publish 
their union journals without Government censorship, to 
assemble peacefully, and to petition their Government for 
a correction of abuses or injustices. 

At times laws have been enacted which appear to take 
away, in part, these basic freedoms. Such attempts are 
vigorously contested by unions. For example one pro- 
vision in the Labor Management Relations Act prohibits 
expenditures or contributions by unions or corporations 
in connection with Federal elections. Several unions 
promptly announced that they would seek court action 
to prove its unconstitutionality. They said that the law 
was wrong because it wanted to stop them from using 
their union funds and journals to talk about politics and 
candidates for political office. The Federal court which 
heard the case upheld the union and declared that this part 
of the law interfered with the freedoms of speech, press, 
and assembly guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. This case 
is now before the United States Supreme Court for final 
determination. 

Organized labor is also questioning the legality of 
other provisions of the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947. It is likewise manifesting a greater interest in 
electing representatives to public office who are sympa- 
thetic to workers. Unions have therefore renewed their 
efforts in the field of political education and activity. 
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The American Federation of Labor at its annual conven- 
tion in 1947 established “labor’s league for political edu- 
cation.” The primary purpose of this organization, and 
of the CIO’s “political action committee,” is to inform 
the public regarding labor’s political views and to urge 
all wage earners to vote in national and local elections. 

Getting out the vote, the unions insist, greatly improves 
the possibility of electing friendly legislators. 

These friendly legislators are usually from both of the 
two major political parties — the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party. There is no labor party in the United 
States; both the AFL and the CIO have rejected proposals 
to support or form a Third Party at the present time. 
Instead, most unions follow their traditional practice of 
rewarding labor’s friends and opposing labor’s enemies. 

While a labor party as such has never commanded their 
interest or support to any great extent, or on a national 
scale, American workers do participate actively in politics 
and government. Representatives of labor unions serve 
on many boards and commissions and advise many depart- 
ments of government at both the national and local level. 
They participate in party conventions and nominations of 
candidates. Trade-union members frequently run for office 
on the ticket of one or the other major parties. Unions as 
such endorse or oppose individual candidates for public 
office and specific items of legislation and maintain legis- 
lative agents to represent their interests in Congress and 
State legislatures. 

The Communist Party in the United States has tried 
over the years to gain influence in many important unions 
but with very little success. Politically, it has failed not 
only to obtain official trade-union endorsement but has 
failed to win more than an infinitesimal fraction of wage 
earners’ votes for its program and candidates. This shun- 
ning of the Communists by the wage earners and unions 
results both from dislike of totalitarian doctrines and from 
the conviction that Communists represent the interests 
of the Soviet Union. 
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The biggest job of unions is to represent the workers in 
their relations with employers. There is not much that 
an individual worker, by himself, can do when his em- 
ployer cuts his pay, or discharges him for a minor violation 
of the factory regulations, or fails to maintain satisfactory 
working conditions. But workers have learned from 
experience that in union there is strength. 

One of the major objectives of unions, therefore, is to 
help workers obtain improved working conditions, higher 
wages, shorter hours, and fair treatment from employers. 
The procedure followed is called collective bargaining. 
Union representatives and the employer try to work out, 
through conference, the terms of a written agreement 
specifying the conditions and the wage scale under which 
employees will work. The terms agreed upon become a 
written contract which runs usually for a period of a year. 

The tradition of collective bargaining between unions 
of employees and their employers is almost as old as the 
United States itself. For many years, however, collective 
bargaining was limited to only a few industries and then 
only to the skilled craftsmen. Since World War I, and par- 
ticularly since 1933, the practice of collective bargaining 
has spread throughout most industries and among all 
groups of workers. 

It is estimated that the total number of union agree- 
ments or contracts currently in effect exceeds 100,000. 
These agreements do not follow a common pattern for 
all industries or even within a single industry. They 
differ in the manner in which they are negotiated, the 
subjects covered, and their contents. 

Most agreements are negotiated by individual employers 
and individual unions on behalf either of all plant em- 
ployees or of particular groups or crafts within a plant. 
Other agreements cover many thousands of employees. 
Such agreements may be negotiated by several unions 
(usually craft or multicraft unions) and an. individual 
employer, between several unions and several employers, 
or between a single union and several employers. An 
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increasing number of contracts in mass-production indus- 
tries cover many or all of the scattered plants of a large 
corporation, but only a few agreements cover an entire 
industry or trade. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated 
that in 1946 almost 15,000,000 wage and salary workers 
were employed under terms and conditions set forth in 
written agreements. In manufacturing industries, about 
70 percent of the production wage earners worked under 
the terms of union agreements, compared with about 35 
percent in nonmanufacturing industries. Several indus- 
tries, such as building construction, coal mining, steel, 
clothing, glass, and railroad transportation were almost 
entirely organized by unions. On the other hand, in 
agriculture, retail and wholesale trade, and beauty shops, 
for example, there are relatively few workers who belong 
to unions. 

Most written agreements usually include provisions 
dealing to some degree with the following important 
items: union recognition; the union shop or some other 
form of union security; wages, hours, vacations, and holi- 
days; seniority (job rights on the basis of length of service), 
lay-offs, reemployment, and promotions; health and safety; 
general factory working conditions; and procedures to be 
followed in considering grievances of workers. 

The majority of agreements run for fixed periods, usually 
one year, after which they may be automatically renewed 
by mutual consent or renegotiated by the parties. Some 
agreements contain provisions for special renegotiation of 
wages during the life of the agreement. 

Examples will illustrate how collective bargaining has 
helped workers raise their earnings: Steelworkers, since 
the formation of their CIO union a decade ago, have 
brought up their average hourly earnings from 67 cents 
to over $1.50 per hour, much more than the rise in cost of 
living and broadly consistent with the rise in productivity. 
Unskilled building trades laborers organized in an AFL 
union have increased their union hourly rate within a 
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decade from 69 cents to $1 .37. And railroad track laborers 
now earn about $1 per hour, or more than twice their 
wage of 10 years ago. Most workers today also enjoy 
a shorter workweek and paid vacations or holidays. For 
many workers these vacation periods are for a week or 
two weeks or even longer. 

Unions perform many other services for their members in 
addition to negotiating agreements with employers and 
participating in political or governmental activity. Many 
labor organizations spend large sums of money on educa- 
tional activities. Workers’ schools, summer camps, special 
pamphlets, and motion pictures are important parts of 
these programs to help workers understand their union, 
their community and Nation, and to give them an insight 
into the arts, music, and other cultural subjects. They 
have become increasingly interested in the training of union 
members for handling technical problems of union organi- 
zation and management, collective bargaining, public 
relations, and economic analysis. Craft unions, such as 
the printing trades, support trade schools to help members 
or apprentices learn new skills. 

One of the earliest activities of American unions was to 
provide financial aid to members or their families in case of 
injury or death. These fraternal benefit’s have continued 
decade after decade and many unions have paid out mil- 
lions of dollars in such benefits. In recent years, unions 
have expanded the scope of these benefits. Today, health 
and welfare benefits are an important subject of bargain- 
ing between unions and employers. Benefits provided in 
collective bargaining agreements include pensions, life 
insurance, accident and sickness payments, hospitaliza- 
tion, and medical care. Large clinics provide workers 
and their families with the services of physicians and 
specialists. It is estimated that more than 2,500,000 
workers now enjoy various health and welfare benefits 
under contract agreements. Additional workers are pro- 
tected by benefits paid entirely by their unions, or by their 
employers. 
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Almost all unions print an official journal or newspaper 
which is sent regularly to their members. These journals 
tell the workers what the union is doing, the results of 
talks with employers, and policies for the future. Special 
pages are devoted to such subjects as reports of officers, 
letters from local or affiliated unions, new technical 
developments affecting their trade, and labor developments 
in other countries. 

Both the AFL and the CIO issue weekly and monthly 
publications and also prepare many pamphlets. A few 
recent bulletins are entitled, “Jobs for the Handicapped 
Through Collective Bargaining,” “Labor’s Program for a 
National Employment Service,” “Labor Unions and the 
Community,” and “How to Run a Union Meeting.” 
Other bulletins or reports inform workers and union 
negotiators of trends in prices, wages, profits, and eco- 
nomic developments. These studies are frequently pre- 
pared by economists who are employed and attached to 
the office staff of many of the larger unions. Most of the 
larger unions now have research departments directed by 
union officials. These departments act as service agencies 
for unions. They are concerned in part with the prepara- 
tion of briefs and the presentation of labor’s point of view 
in collective bargaining and in the enactment and adminis- 
tration of laws. 

Support of consumer cooperatives has won increasing 
attention of workers and the union movement. The 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL declared in April 1948 that 
union members, ‘ ‘hard pressed by rising living costs, are 
turning to consumer cooperatives as a means of combating 
price increases.” Many unions have encouraged the for- 
mation of co-op grocery stores and the purchase of canned 
food and other goods at considerable savings to their 
members. City-wide labor-cooperatives councils have 
been set up with AFL and CIO participation to encourage 
interest in and patronage of existing consumer co-op stores. 

Basic to all labor’s activities — collective bargaining, 
political action, workers’ education, consumers’ coopera- 
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tives, and other interests — is the conviction that workers 
must be free to organize, determine, and handle their 
own affairs. As business enterprises in the United States 
have grown in size and scope, workers have sought to 
strengthen their unions as a fundamental institution within 
the industrial system. This, however, did not preclude an 
occasional bitter struggle between labor and management 
with large losses in wages and production. Both unions 
and employers have at times been unreasonable in their 
demands or uncompromising in their attitudes. But 
unions, like management, nevertheless contend that it is 
far better to be free and make mistakes than to be regi- 
mented and be denied the opportunity to make their own 
decisions or to challenge decisions made for them. 

In discussing the subject of Free Men and Free Enter- 
prise, the president of the American Federation of Labor 
has declared: “The purposes, policies, and procedures of 
our trade-union movement undergird free enterprise by 
assuring more adequate purchasing power — an essentially 
stabilizing force in sustained prosperity. Unions are the 
method by which wage earners promote their welfare 
more effectively than would be possible for them as indi- 
viduals. Through unions, workers have become a self- 
directed element in free enterprise and have given their 
members effective opportunity to promote their welfare. 
Their progress is conditioned by their wisdom, their dis- 
cipline, and their resourcefulness. They, as well as man- 
agement, have everything to gain by sound union policies 
and practices and much to lose if unsound substitutes are 
tried.” 

In a statement entitled, “If We Pull Together,” the 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
asserted: “As an American I prize above all others my 
right to speak my mind about this country and its institu- 
tions, and to use my ballot in the orderly correction of 
abuses. Those rights the totalitarians would take away 
from us. . . . I believe wholeheartedly in the free enter- 
prise, initiative, and inventive genius of the American 
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people. I do not believe that free enterprise’ includes the 
right to gouge the public, bottle up inventions, or exploit 
labor. None of these practices has any place in our 
American System. ... I spurn the barbaric notion 
that the boom-bust cycle represents the will of God. As a 
democrat, I believe that our strongest defense against 
totalitarianism consists of a sound and equitable economy.” 

Editorial Note . — The Labor Management Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act) of 1947, discussed in some detail on 
pages 96-99, was one of the important issues in the 1948 
political campaigns. The elections of November 1948, 
which occurred after the chapter had been written, pointed 
to a substantial revision of legislative provisions for reg- 
ulating labor-management relations. The President’s first 
message to Congress in January 1949 recommended repeal 
of the act and the substitution of a law more nearly con- 
sistent with the National Labor Relations Act (the Wagner 
Act) of 1935. 

Perhaps more significant than the specific provisions of 
laws for regulating labor relations at any particular time 
is the responsiveness of legislative bodies in the United 
States to the popular will as expressed in public discussions 
and freely conducted elections. 
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Chapter VIII 

The Way of Freedom 

Nature and basis of civil liberties. — The emphasis on 
civil liberties in the United States has always been closely 
connected with a recognition of the basic rights and respon- 
sibilities of the individual. The early individualistic tend- 
encies of the people of the United States were described in 
chapter VI as arising from the character, backgrounds, and 
motives of the immigrants and from the natural environ- 
ment which they found here. Civil rights were spon- 
taneous expressions of pioneer individualism. 

Insistence on individual rights has persisted throughout 
our history, not without extremes that have retarded effec- 
tive group action for community welfare. Primarily sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that the people of the United 
States have recognized that the maintenance of certain 
basic individual rights is essential for two reasons. In the 
first place, these rights are the necessary basis of individual 
integrity and self-respect; in the second place, they comprise 
the essential conditions of voluntary and effective partici- 
pation by individuals in group activities, public and 
private. 

The basis for the reconciliation of rights and duties and 
of the individual and group concepts was laid by the Con- 
stitution itself, adopted in 1789. “We the people of the 
United States,” to quote its preamble, adopted the Con- 
stitution to “promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” The continued insistence on the 
rights and liberties of individuals has been combined, in 
an increasingly complex and interdependent society, with 
a greater emphasis on duties and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare through group action. 

Historical landmarks. — This chapter is concerned pri- 
marily with the application of civil liberties and duties to 
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wage earners and similar groups and with the part played 
by these groups in the maintenance and assertion of rights 
and duties. It is relevant, however, to note first some of 
the general landmarks in the history of civil liberties in 
the United States. 

The history of the United States began with the colo- 
nizing of the eastern seaboard by European settlers, mainly 
from the British Isles, France, Holland, and Spain. The 
colonial governments were formed largely under the in- 
fluence of British colonists. The institutions adopted 
included representative legislative bodies subject to the 
general authority of the English Government. When the 
colonies broke away from English authority in 1776, they 
formed a loose confederation which at length, in 1789, 
took the form of a Federal Union of States — the United 
States. 

By 1790, all of the Thirteen Original States had ratified 
the Constitution of the Federal Union. The rapid growth 
of the population, from continued immigration and from 
natural increase, was accompanied by a long-continued 
westward movement and the formation of new States. 
Rapidly, under the liberal policy of the new Republic, the 
advancing ranks of pioneers and settlers conquered the 
Appalachian Mountains, subdued the wilderness of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and by midcentury estab- 
lished outposts and a new far-western frontier on the 
Pacific coast. Ultimately, the old westward and the new 
eastward moving frontiers were merged on the Great 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountains. In the meantime, the 
number of States had grown from 13 to 48, each with 
powers and responsibilities under the Constitution coordi- 
nate with those of the Original Thirteen. Arizona, the 
most recent addition to the Federal Union, was granted 
admission in 1912. 

Many of the landmarks of civil rights precede the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. The first charter of Virginia, 
issued in 1606, authorized the creation of councils out of 
which emerged representative legislative bodies; and the 
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charter granted to the original settlers, to all persons who 
might live in the new colonies, and to their children, the 
right to have and enjoy “all liberties, franchises and im- 
munities’’ of Englishmen. In the later Virginia charters 
and in the Mayflower Compact of 1620, in the Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut of 1639 (described as “the 
first written constitution in the modern sense of the term, 
as a permanent limitation on governmental power”), in 
the Massachusetts Body of Liberties of 1641, and in vir- 
tually all of the Colonial instruments of government, the 
foundations were laid for the civil liberties and representa- 
tive governing bodies which characterized the States as 
federated in 1789 under the Constitution. Our early tradi- 
tions of individual liberty and representative government 
were derived not only from English sources but also from 
those of various continental countries, notably France and 
Holland. 

The Declaration of Independence of 1776 proclaimed 
“certain unalienable rights,” including life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness • and the Declaration established 
the principle that to secure these rights governments derive 
“their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Before the adoption of the Constitution, the Ordinances of 
1784, 1785, and 1787 provided the basis for the organization 
of States in the public domain. That basis included the 
right to elect governors and representative legislative 
bodies for limited terms of office. The governments of the 
States, as well as the Federal Government, were required 
to conform to the principles of civil liberty and judicial 
procedure which had been generally adopted in the Colo- 
nies and in the original States. A profoundly important 
provision of the Ordinance of 1785 granted land to the 
States to be formed out of the public domain; 1 acre out of 
every 36 in these States was set aside for the aid of common 
schools. 

The Constitution of 1789 was based on the principles of 
representative government, with various limitations on 
public powers designed to protect the liberties of individu- 
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als. These safeguards, however, were viewed as insuffi- 
cient. One of the first actions of the new Government 
under the Constitution was the drawing up of 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, comprising what is known as 
the Bill of Rights. These amendments, adopted in 1791, 
embodied no abstract philosophy; they were extremely 
specific and practical statements of the limitations on 
governmental actions for the preservation of existing 
personal liberties. 

Among the rights and liberties enumerated in the original 
Constitution and in the Bill of Rights are the following: 

The right to vote and to hold office. 

Religious freedom. 

Freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, and of 
petitioning the Government. 

Prohibition of ex post facto laws and of bills of at- 
tainder. 

Special safeguards against abuse of trials for treason. 

Right to invoke the writ of habeas corpus for pre- 
venting imprisonment without due cause shown in 
open court. 

Right to trial by jury. 

Protection against unreasonable searches and seizures 
and compulsory self-incrimination. 

No one to be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 

Prohibition of excessive bail, excessive fines, and cruel 
or unusual punishments. 

No one to be tried twice for the same offense. 

The Bill of Rights of 1791 was designed to maintain civil 
liberties against arbitrary actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. State governments are also forbidden to interfere 
with civil liberties. All of the State constitutions contain 
bills of rights and some of the States have much more 
detailed provisions than does the Federal Constitution. 

The main area of abridgment of civil liberties by the 
States after the adoption of the Constitution was in the 
retention of slavery. The Ordinance of 1787 had provided 
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that in the States to be formed out of the public domain 
there should be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
“otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” There was wide- 
spread opposition to slavery in the South as well as in the 
North. Its retention in the Southern States was largely 
incidental to the rapid growth of the cotton industry. 
Abolition was accomplished by President Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of 1863 and by amendments to the 
Constitution adopted soon after the Civil War. The 
thirteenth amendment prohibits slavery or involuntary 
servitude except as a punishment for crime after due con- 
viction. The fourteenth amendment declares that all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens; and that no 
State shall make or enforce any law that abridges the 
privileges or immunities of citizens, or deprives any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, or 
denies to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The fifteenth amendment states that 
the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Narrowing the gap between promise and performance. — 
The constitutional amendments for abolishing slavery and 
extending civil liberties to former slaves are examples of 
the limitations of legal and constitutional measures. 
Emancipation was only the beginning of the difficult proc- 
ess of transition from slavery to civil and political equality. 
The problems of transition were not solved rapidly, nor are 
the legal protections as to the right to vote and to civil 
equality even yet fully effective. Nevertheless, the history 
of Negroes in the United States since emancipation shows 
great progress in the removal of restrictions and the achieve- 
ment of civil and political rights. Negroes have been 
elected as Members of Congress and have attained high 
offices in the courts, administrative agencies, and the 
armed forces. The executive secretary of the National 
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Association for the Advancement of Colored People has 
stated that “the Negro has many justified grievances 
against America because of the gap between the promise 
and the performance of our democracy, but that gap is 
being narrowed.” The most widely circulated Negro 
periodical in the United States (Ebony, September 1947) 
deplores “the sting of prejudice” to which Negroes are 
subjected, but asserts: “There are millions who would 
gladly change places with the American Negro. Around 
the globe there are countless persons who are fighting and 
dying to win a measure of the American Negro’s living 
standards, his civil rights, his everyday enjoyment of 
living.” The article states that much remains to be done 
to give the Negro his just due in the American way of life, 
but that as Negroes “our blessings far outweigh any hard- 
ships and the future is bright with hope for a truly demo- 
cratic America.” 

The struggle to narrow the gap between the promise and 
the performance of democracy has not been limited to 
Negroes. The right to vote was at first limited by the 
States to adult males, and various tests of property owner- 
ship, payment of taxes, and even religion, were applied 
to men. These tests were largely abolished in the various 
States by the middle of the nineteenth century. The more 
democratic Western States, eager to attract settlers, led 
the way. The fifteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1868 extended the right of suffrage to male 
Negroes. Gradually the right was granted to women, 
white and Negro, in various States, and the nineteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution in 1920 extended 
the right to women in all the States on the basis of equality 
with men. Only seven States have retained the poll tax 
as a requirement for voting. At the present time, nearly 
all adult citizens have the right to vote. The principal 
remaining restrictions affecting adults relate to short peri- 
ods of residence at the place of voting, simple literacy tests, 
and registration previous to voting. 

Before the introduction of secret voting, elections were 
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marred by fears on the part of the voters and by various 
influences which interfered with the free exercise of the 
right. The secret official ballot was universally adopted 
by the late nineteenth century. All voters are now given 
identical unmarked ballots and each voter is assigned to a 
private booth in which he marks his ballot in complete 
secrecy. Mechanical devices for recording votes are 
widely used. Laws now everywhere safeguard the count- 
ing of votes and forbid campaigning or electioneering near 
the voting places, the offering of bribes, the making of 
threats, the creating of disturbances, and the compelling 
of voters to say how they vote. 

The free and effective exercise of the right to vote obvi- 
ously requires that voters have a choice of candidates and 
issues. In the United States, the first choice relates to the 
selection of party nominees in primary elections or party 
conventions. Political parties, although not mentioned 
m the Constitution, originated in the early years of the 
Republic. Two major parties have usually competed for 
the approval of the voters. The final choice of voters is 
the selection of public officials from the party nominees. 
There has also been an extension of the functions of voters 
beyond the choice of candidates for office. These functions, 
especially in State and local elections, include decision by 
popular vote on various issues referred directly to the 
electorate; they include also, in some areas, the right to 
initiate public issues and to recall public officials before 
the end of their tenure of office, even though election for 
limited periods affords opportunity for frequent change. 

The basic liberties of the American heritage were sum- 
marized in 1947 by the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. They are based on recognition of the importance 
of the individual; they include (1) the right to safety and 
security of the person ; (2) the right to citizenship and its 
privileges; (3) the right to freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression; and (4) the right to equality of opportunity. 
The Committee’s purpose was the strengthening of civil 
rights, and its emphasis was therefore on failures or short- 
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comings; but these, it was stated, “should not be permitted 
to obscure the real measure of success.” Nor did the com- 
mittee fail to recognize the necessary limits of individual 
freedom: the rights of the individual must not interfere 
with the equal rights of others or with the welfare of the 
whole group. 

The landmarks of liberty so far described as embodied in 
American constitutions and laws are largely political lib- 
erties. With the freeing of the slaves and the gradual 
acquisition by Negroes of civil rights and equality before 
the law, political liberties have become universal except 
for such limitations as obstacles placed in the way of 
voting, especially in party primaries, in a few of the 
States. Basic civil rights apply also to aliens in the 
United States, although certain political rights, as voting, 
are restricted to citizens either born or naturalized in the 
United States. 

Closely related to political rights and equality before the 
law are liberty of choice of occupation and place of resi- 
dence and freedom from compulsory labor. In the United 
States, as elsewhere, the selecting of one’s occupation, the 
picking of a job, and the choosing of a place of residence 
are necessarily influenced by family and community back- 
ground, personal' qualifications and ambitions, training, 
and types of economic opportunity, and in wartime by 
national emergency. There are, however, in the United 
States, no laws that impair these rights and there are no 
administrative or police restrictions or checks imposed 
either on occupational or job changes or on shifts in place 
of residence. There is no compulsory labor, and anyone 
can shift from one occupation or industry to another and 
from hired labor to self-employment or can combine self- 
employment and hired labor. Individuals are at liberty 
to move anywhere within the United States, or to leave 
the country and either retain or renounce their citizenship. 

With the freeing of the slaves, all classes acquired these 
legal and political liberties, although many social and 
economic discriminations have survived. The consid- 
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erable advances made by Negroes toward occupational 
liberty and opportunity, and their freedom of movement 
from occupation to occupation, from industry to industry, 
and from one region to another, are indicated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation showing certain changes between April 
1940 and April 1947. Particularly noteworthy are the 
shifts from farm to nonfarm work, the relative increases in 
numbers of farmers, farm managers, and clerical and sales 
workers, and the relative declines in numbers of farm 
laborers and domestic service employees. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED NEGROES BY OCCUPATION 
AND SEX, APRIL 1S40 AND APRIL 1947 


Occupation 

Total 

Men 

Women 

April 

1940 

April 

1947 

April 

1940 

April 

1947 

April 

1940 

April 

1947 

All employed Negroes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Farm . 

34.0 

17.3 

41.7 

22.7 

20.9 

7.2 

Nonfarm 

66.0 

82.7 

58.3 

77.3 

79.1 

92.8 

Farm workers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Farmers, farm managers.— 

43.4 

60.2 

51.2 

63.6 

16.7 

40.0 

Farm laborers 

56.6 

39.8 

48.8 

36.4 

83.3 

60.0 

Nonfarm workers.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Industrial workers 

19.5 

30.2 

29.1 

37.8 

7.3 

18.6 

Craftsmen, foremen 

4.2 

4.9 

7.6 

8.0 

0 

0 

Operatives 

15.3 

25.3 

21.5 

29.8 

7.3 

18.6 

Proprietors, managers, professional 







workers 

5.5 

6.0 

5.2 

6.0 

5.9 

6.2 

Proprietors, managers, officials. 

1.6 

2.8 

2.3 

4.0 

.7 

1.0 

Professional, semiprofessional 







workers 

3.9 

3.2 

2.9 

2.0 

5.2 

5.2 

Clerical and sales workers 

2.3 

4.9 

2.9 

4.7 

1.5 

5.2 

Service workers 

52.2 

39.6 

26.7 

20.4 

84.6 

69.0 

Domestic service 

34.7 

20.7 

5.2 

3.0 

72.1 

47.9 

Other 

17.5 

18.9 

21.5 

17.4 

12.5 

21.1 

Laborers 

20.5 

19.3 

36.1 

31.1 

.7 

1.0 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: Monthly Labor Review, December 1947, p. 664, from Bureau of the Census 
data. 
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Civil liberties are interwoven in the traditions and deeply- 
rooted in the lives of the people of the United States. Im- 
perfections in our laws and especially in their observance, 
however, are frequently brought to public attention. The 
1947 report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
for example, emphasized the need for unfailing vigilance 
alike in the maintenance and in the extension of civil rights. 

Labor unions as champions of civil liberties. — Americans 
of earlier generations thought of liberty mainly in terms of 
individualism. Governmental functions were few and 
largely defensive. The most important evolution affecting 
civil liberties has centered around an enlargement of the 
positive uses of government and an effort to achieve a more 
effective linking of rights and responsibilities. These 
changes have accompanied the growth of cities and of 
large-scale industry and the increasing interdependence of 
groups. Wage earners and their unions have played an 
increasingly vital part in the maintenance and extension of 
civil rights and especially in the adaptation of traditional 
liberties to changing industrial conditions. 

The influence of organized labor in the preservation and 
extension of civil liberties goes back to our early history. 
Unions in the early nineteenth century demanded, for 
example, the abolition of property qualifications for voting; 
and the abandonment of these qualifications gave the right 
to vote to virtually all workingmen except slaves, who 
were later emancipated. Early laws and court decisions 
viewed as favoring employers and property owners led to 
concerted efforts by unions as well as other groups to bring 
about a change of emphasis from property rights to per- 
sonal rights. Among the achievements of this movement 
were several reforms in addition to manhood suffrage. 
These included universal free education, maintained by 
taxes on property; the right of workers to file liens on 
property to secure payment of wages ; abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt; and exemption of wages and workers’ tools 
from court action for payment of a wage earner’s debt. 
The importance of these and related reforms was empha- 
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sized by an outstanding student of labor history (Prof. 
John R. Commons), who stated that by the middle of the 
nineteenth century there came into existence in the United 
States a “new jurisprudence by which, for the first time in 
the modern world, manhood suffrage created personal 
rights superior to property rights.” 

During the middle decades of the nineteenth century, the 
labor movement was comparatively ineffective. Unions 
were weakened by the economic depression of the forties 
and were diverted from ordinary trade-union activities by 
other interests. Among these were various cooperative 
schemes such as those advocated by Robert Owen; the 
economic and political theories brought into the country 
by European refugees, especially after the European revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848; the slavery question and the 
American Civil War; and the westward movement of popu- 
lation. During the middle decades, labor unions exerted 
their main influence in the opening up of undeveloped lands 
for the free use of settlers. It was during that period that 
the “homestead movement” for the virtually free distri- 
bution of public lands to settlers or “homesteaders” became 
a decisive factor in American life. This privilege of free 
land was widely used as a means of escape from hired labor 
into self-employment. 

After the Civil War such changes as the rapid building of 
railroads, the growth of large-scale industries, the rise of 
cities, and the increase in the number of immigrants gave a 
new impetus to labor organizations and at the same time 
confronted workers with new problems Nation-wide in 
scope. Out of these conditions various national unions 
emerged. These were eventually united in the American 
Federation of Labor. The first national convention of the 
Federation of Trades and Labor Unions (the origin of the 
American Federation of Labor) in 1881 pledged the unions 
to various principles and measures such as compulsory 
education, abolition of convict “contract” labor, and the 
repeal of conspiracy laws which limited the activities of 
unions. 
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In resolutions adopted at successive annual conventions 
and by various other measures the American Federation of 
Labor, its constituent unions, and other labor groups gave 
vigorous support to traditional civil rights and to their 
reinterpretation and extension. Samuel Gompers, who 
long served as president of the American Federation of 
Labor, stated at the Federation’s 1909 convention that 
“the herculean efforts of the men of labor to arouse the 
people of the country to a realization of the danger which 
threatens our constitutional liberties will go down in the 
annals of history as one of the great crusades for the main- 
tenance and advancement of human rights.” 

Repeatedly, in union resolutions and in actions related 
to specific situations, labor organizations have given 
vigorous support to virtually the whole range of civil 
rights and liberties. Typically, the unions have taken 
the lead m advocating changes later adopted, such as the 
secret ballot, woman suffrage, the right to strike, and the 
freeing of unions from early laws against conspiracy. 
Following is an incomplete list of such measures that have 
been vigorously and in large part effectively advocated by 
unions : 

Universal free compulsory education. 

Freedom of speech. 

Freedom of assembly. 

Freedom of the press. 

Freedom of moving-picture theaters. 

Freedom of radio broadcasting. 

Freedom of teachers; no censorship of school books. 

Free text books in public schools. 

Secret ballot. 

Extension of the right to vote to women. 

Election of the President and of United States Senators 
by popular vote. 

Nomination of party candidates for office in primaries 
by popular vote. 

Regulation of expenditures by political parties. 

Legal holidays on election days. 
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Opportunity for direct legislation through the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

Right of asylum for political refugees. 

Nondiscrimination as to creed, color, sex, nationality, 
or politics. 

Freedom from compulsory labor. 

Right to strike. 

Measures to limit police interference in labor disputes. 

Federal protection against local violation of legal 
and constitutional rights. 

Limitation by law of court injunctions and restraining 
orders in labor disputes. 

Freedom of workers to organize and control their 
unions. 

Collective bargaining and the application of demo- 
cratic principles to industry. 

Freedom of association for workers. — The maintenance 
of civil liberty was viewed in our early history as mainly a 
process of imposing limitations on the actions of govern- 
ment against individuals. Wage earners, however, were 
confronted early in their history by the problem of inter- 
ference with their liberties by other individuals, particu- 
larly by their employers. The unrestricted right to hire 
and discharge workers was long claimed and often asserted 
by employers. How could employers be prevented from 
discharging (or refusing to hire) a worker because of union 
membership, for example, or because of the expression of 
views opposed to those of an employer? 

In meeting the problem of preventing an employer from 
violating the civil rights of workers, unions have depended 
on two main types of measures. One of these has been 
resort to governmental action for the protection of workers; 
the other has consisted of limitations on the actions of 
employers by provisions of collective agreements. 

A highly important defense against interference with the 
political activities of workers has been the secret ballot. 
Unions, by the exercise of their political rights, were able 
by degrees to throw off various restraints on their activi- 
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ties. Legal protection was obtained for a wide variety of 
union activities by curbs on the application to unions of 
laws against conspiracies, monopolies, and combinations 
in restraint of trade. Various laws afforded positive de- 
fenses against interference by employers. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932, for example, outlawed interference 
by employers with the freedom of workers to join unions, 
choose their own representatives, and bargain collectively 
as to the terms and conditions of employment. The act 
in particular restricted employers in the use of Federal 
court injunctions, restraining orders, and the police in 
labor disputes, and denied to employers the right to en- 
force in the courts any employment contract that inter- 
fered with the right to join a union. Later laws, espe- 
cially the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, not only 
set forth the general principles of freedom of action by 
workers but also provide explicit penalties, such as re- 
employment and back pay for any worker discharged be- 
cause of union membership or activity. Thus, job tenure 
is legally independent of the views and activities of workers 
as members of unions. Another important legal restric- 
tion on the power of employers over the tenure of jobs was 
included in the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
which required employers to reemploy men called into 
military service. 

The possibility of interference by employers with the 
civil liberties of their employees has been greatly reduced 
by the direct action of unions in collective agreements. 
These agreements between unions and employers com- 
monly include provisions to the effect that a worker shall 
not be discharged without cause shown or without a 
hearing; and the agreements usually provide for union- 
management grievance committees. Workers also are 
protected against arbitrary discharge by the usual pro- 
visions of union agreements for the union shop and main- 
tenance of union membership. (For further discussion of 
recent labor legislation and the status of collective bar- 
gaining, see ch. VII.) 
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The group basis of maintaining the individual rights of 
workers is reinforced by decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. The Court declared in 1936, for example, 
that Congress is justified in protecting employees in their 
fundamental right to organize, choose their own repre- 
sentatives, and engage in collective bargaining or other 
activities without restriction or coercion by their employ- 
ers. The basis of the right, it was stated, is the relative 
weakness of the individual employee; his inability indi- 
vidually to resist arbitrary and unfair treatment; and his 
dependence on his union for equality in dealing with his 
employer. 

Personal rights and the general welfare. — The adapta- 
tion of individual liberties to the conditions of large-scale 
industry and modern group relations has gone far beyond 
the imposing of limitations on the economic power of em- 
ploying groups over their employees and the safeguarding 
of the rights of free association by workers. It has been 
recognized that the functions of government in securing 
the “blessings of liberty’’ under the Constitution can be 
carried out effectively only in connection with the exercise 
of extensive functions for promoting “the general wel- 
fare,” These public “welfare” functions, never absent 
from the interpretation of the Constitution, have assumed 
new forms and increasing importance. 

These functions are exemplified by recent Federal and 
State laws, some of which are described in chapters V-VII, 
and by court decisions and administrative activities giving 
effect to legislative policies. All political parties have 
pledged themselves in varying degrees to an extension of 
these policies. Moreover, the people of the United States 
have given tangible expression to their desire for inter- 
national cooperation consistent alike with political liberty 
and social welfare. They have pledged adherence to the 
principles of free unionism, free choice of governments, and 
equality of rights of nations as well as individuals. They 
have supported international collaboration through the 
United Nations and its agencies such as the International 
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Labor Organization. They have shared their resources 
through such public instrumentalities as lend-lease and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and such unofficial 
agencies as Care, Inc. 

In keeping with the generally accepted principle of free- 
dom of thought, inquiry, and expression, views differ as 
to economic policies and the most desirable type of eco- 
nomic organization. Early in our history we inherited 
and widely accepted the views associated with Adam 
Smith’s “system of natural liberty.’’ That “system” 
opposed the restrictions of guilds and the powers of cor- 
porate monopolies as well as the “interference” of govern- 
ments in economic life. The “system” assumed that the 
general welfare and the interest of workers and employers, 
producers, and consumers, would all best be served by 
automatic adjustments brought about by the free compe- 
tition of all in the market place. 

The increasing imperfections of private enterprise, com- 
petitive markets, and automatic adjustments brought about 
a change in prevailing conceptions of liberalism. The 
early ideas were no longer viewed as “natural laws.” 
Private enterprise was required to defend itself on rational 
and social grounds, submit to numerous controls, and yield 
in part to public enterprise. The existing organization of 
economic life is not, however, so closely associated with 
the government that opposition to the economic system is 
treason to the state. Government is an over-all agency 
for reconciling differences of views and interests as reflected 
in the free interchange of thought, inquiry, and expression 
and in the free association of individuals in groups. 

Unions, throughout their history, and their members as 
individuals, have freely voiced their views in support of a 
broadening interpretation of the functions of government 
beyond the protective role of maintaining civil rights and 
liberties. They were in the forefront of efforts to adopt 
such varied public measures as workmen’s compensation 
for industrial injuries; safety laws and inspection of places 
of work; regulation of hours and working conditions and 
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reduction of hours; minimum-wage laws; social insurance; 
publicly financed housing facilities; public services of 
various kinds; conservation of natural resources; and public 
responsibility for maintaining high levels of employment 
and production. Some unions have advocated varying 
degrees of public investment and socialization of industry. 
They have recognized, however, the differences in the views 
of their own members; and these have retained their rights 
of party affiliation and expression of individual views. 

Workers have thus played a vital role in the evolution 
of freedom or liberalism in the United States. They have 
helped to maintain and extend the traditional liberties of 
the individual; they have effectively championed free 
unionism and voluntary group action ; and they have been 
in the forefront of the movement which has rapidly ex- 
panded the positive uses of government. But workers 
have insisted that decisions regarding the economic as 
well as other functions of government must emerge from 
free discussions and criticisms and that the decisions when 
made must be generally accepted. Policies when adopted 
remain subject to change, however, by the same process of 
free discussion, criticism, and popular action, based on the 
widest possible voluntary participation in the process of 
social adjustment. Because of differences of opinion, 
needed changes may be slow or incomplete; but ultimate 
adaptations by prevailing agreement are more soundly 
based than change by arbitrary authority, acting either 
directly or through the control of opinions. Such an 
authority can give no valid assurance either of devotion 
to the general welfare or of wisdom or of permanence. 

The methods of freedom and the institutions of free men 
vary from country to country ; freedom, in essence, is a way 
of life. Workers in the United States have inherited that 
way of life; they have defended it and have enriched and 
improved it. Their status as workers and citizens affords 
them ample reason for cherishing their heritage. 
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No. 98. 1948. 

First Annual Report to the President by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, December 1946. 

The Economic Report of the President to the Congress, January 14, 1948. 

LABOR UNIONS AND LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

Directory of Labor Unions in the United States. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. Issued 
„ annually. 

.Brief History of the American Labor Movement. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 1947. 

Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 1947. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 935. 1948. 

Union Security Provisions in Collective Bargaining. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 908. 1948. One of 20 bulletins on the various types of pro- 
visions in collective bargaining agreements. Bulletin 686 (1942), 
Union Agreement Provisions, is a comprehensive study but is super- 
seded by the later series of bulletins mentioned above. 

Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Recognition, 1946. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 909. 1948. 

Federal Labor Laws and Agencies. 

Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 5. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 100. 1948. 

Labor Laws and Their Administration. 

Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 93. 1948. 

The President's National Labor-Management Conference, November 
5-30, 1945. 

Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 77. 1946. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


(The documents relating to civil liberties and the changing functions 
of government as determined by the suffrage of the people cover the 
whole range of Federal and State history and include constitutions, 
laws, court decisions, and records of administrative activities. Various 
unofficial collections have been pubUshed but no convenient official 
compilation is available. The following references, however, are 
perhaps of special interest.) 

Our American Government: What Is It? How Does It Function? 

By Wright Patman, Member of Congress. House Document 
No. 152, 77th Congress, 1st Session. (Washington, 1941.) 

To Secure These Rights. 

Report of U. S. President’s Committee on Civil Rights. (Wash- 
ington, 1947.) The report states that our record gives us reason for 
pride in our achievements, but the purpose of the Committee was 
primarily to scrutinize the national record carefully “in ah effort 
to expose our shortcomings and to find ways of correcting them/’ 

Heritage of Freedom: The History and Significance of the Basic Docu- 
ments of American Liberty. 

Published by the Princeton University Press (Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1947), in cooperation with the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. The documents described and m part reproduced were 
exhibited on the “Freedom Train,” which visited 300 cities in 
the United States, a project suggested by the Attorney General of 
the United States. The volume, although published unofficially, 
is a convenient compilation and description of official documents. 
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INDEX 


Accidents* Page 

Progress m prevention of injuries and disease 56 

Workman’s compensation 55,79-80 

Agriculture. 

Cooperatives . . . . . 73, 86 

Educational facilities and extension service . . 72, 73 

Employment . ... 5,7,67,71 

Farm families having modern conveniences .... . . 70-71 

Farms, number and size of in 1945, tenant and owner occupied, indebtedness 

m 1940 and 1945 . .67,73 

Health facilities of rural workers . . . . . 71 

Output per worker compared with 15 years ago 68 

Subsistence farmers and migratory workers 73-74 

Wages of farm workers and geographic differentials 68-69 

American Federation of Labor . 

Development and membership, structure and activities 92,93 

Origin . . ... . . 119 

American standards based on individual freedom and productivity . . . . vin, 9-12 

Apprentice training 62, 64 

Automobiles: 

Days of work required to buy 26 

Farm persons owning, percent of 71 

Number and miles driven in 1947 53 

Beer. Hourly output; minutes of work required to buy. . . . , 11, 28 

Benefits. Vacations, holidays, sick leave, insurance, and supplements to wages 17, 

21-22, 29, 30, 33, 69 

Bill of Rights: 

Liberties enumerated . . . 112 

Protection of workers and unions under 101 

Books and pamphlets: 

Library facilities 64 

Minutes of work required to buy * — < 28 

Number published in 1939 64 

Union publications 106 

Budget for city worker’s fa miJy of 4 : 

Cost of budget . . 35 

Living standards of budget 25-26, 34-35 

Percentage of families able to meet cost of budget 35-36 

Cement. Hourly output per wage earner in 1939 . ... 11 

Child labor. Regulations . . . . 83,84 

Cigarettes. Minutes of work required to buy 28 

Cigars. Hourly output per w r age earner in 1939 . * . . 11 

Citizens. Privileges and immunities under United States and State Constitu- 
tions * 211—114 
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Civil liberties. Page 

Constitutions and laws guaranteeing vin, 13^-113 

European origins 76, 110-111 

Extension to former slaves ...... 112-114,116-117 

Historical landmarks ... 109-1 13 

Labor union role m maintaining and extending . . . 118-125 

Narrowing of gap between law and practice . . 113-123 

Personal rights and the general welfare . . 75-77, 123-125 

President’s Committee on Civil Rights, four points discussed 115-116, 118 

Protection of free unionism . . 95-99, 108, 121-122 

Reforms extending (free education, free association, debt laws, etc ) 118-123 

Spontaneous expression of pioneer individualism . . 75-77, 109 

Closed shop and union shop . . . . 97, 98 

Clothing. 

Articles worn by typical family and amounts purchased 51, 52 

Hours of work required to purchase typical items 27, 50 

Percent of income spent for purchase 36 

Coal. 

Consumption per person in 1947 14 

Hourly output by wage earners m 1939 11 

Production per capita per year 10 

Wage rates in typical occupations 19 

Wages per hour and per week m 1947 . . 15 

Collective bargaining. 

Agreements currently in effect; workers covered, provisions included, indus- 
tries participating . . 103-104 

Extent of, in 1947 99, 100 

Laws fostering 95, 121-123 

Pensions, sickness and death benefits, number of workers covered . . 105 

Wage increases gained by . . . 104-105 

Colonists Countries of origin, influence , . 76, 110 

Communist Party 102 

Conciliation and mediation of laTsor disputes, percentages settled 99-100 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) Development and membership; 

structure and activities 93 

Constitution of the United States : 

Basis of concept of rights and duties 109 

Bill of Rights Enumeration of liberties and privileges 112 

Protection of civil rights 111-114 

Construction industries. Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 15 

Construction workers. Legal protection under Davis-Bacon Act 83 

Consumption : 

Energy (from all sources), per capita in 1947 14 

Food used per person per week, by income group and by item, 1942 (table), . . 38 

Foods of different types used per civilian in 1947 (table) 13 

Goods and services used by workers’ families in 34 large cities . 35 

Nutrients available per day, per person, by caloric and vitamin content (table) 13 

Nutritive value and vitamin content, per unit per day, by net money income 

class, 1942 (table) 40 

Per capita consumption of various goods and services * . . * 12-14 

Percentage distribution of consumption expenditures 34, 36 

Typical consumption habits of workers’ families 36-65 

See also under various items. 
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Page 

Cooperation, international 11, 89, 100, 123-124 

Cooperatives * 

Farm, number and extent of membership . . .... 73 

Owen, Robert Influence on cooperatives . . . . 119 

Union sponsored . . , .106 

Urban and farm, development and activities . 86-87 

Corn. Per capita production per year . . 10 

Davis-Bacon Act. Definition and application to construction industry 83 

Death rate per 1,000 population, 1900 and 1946, by age group (charr and table) 57-58 
Declaration of Independence Basic provisions 111 

Democratic processes 

Basis m civil rights and group activities 10, 75-77, 107, 123-125 

In labor unions, piv cedures, collective bargaining, support of civil rights, etc 

91-94, 100-108, 118-123 

Methods, voting, party system, etc . . 111-118 

Whitman, Walt , . ........ v, vm 

Depressions, economic. Measures for prevention 1,77-90 

Earnings (See Income, Wages, Real wages, Purchasing power ) 

Economic Cooperation Administration . . 124 

Economic stability Efforts to secure . . 87-90 

Economic system described . ... vm, 9, 123-125 

Education. 

College enrollment m part-time and extension courses, 1944-46 . . 65 

Enrollment in school, percentages of various groups, 1940 and 1947 (table) 62 

Extension services, libraries, etc . , 64,72-73 

Population m school in April 1947, by age group and sex (table) . 4 

Public, free and universal 61,84 

Public lands set aside for free schools ... . Ill 

Rural school enrollment by percentages m each age group and highest grade 

completed . . 72 

School attendance required ? *. . . 61-62,84 

Tradition of free schools ... 61 

Union sponsored educational activities 102, 105-106 

Veterans’ training, academic and on-the-job .... . . . . 2, 62 

Years of schooling completed, by age group and race, 1940 and 1947 . 63 

Eggs Minutes of work required to buy . . .... .... 23 

Electric energy. Per capita production per year . . . 10 

Electric light and power industry. Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 15 

Employment: 

Agricultural and nonagricultural, April 1948 5 

Civilian, in Federal, State, and local governments 6 

Civilian, in 1940, 1945, 1947, and 1948 2 

Conversion to peacetime needs 1 

Farm workers m 1947, self-employed and hired workers 67 

Federal and State programs . • . . * . 78, 81, 89-90 

Nonagricultural, major groups •« .5-6,77 

Occupational groups, totals and percentage distribution, by sex, April 1948 

(table) 7 

United States Employment Service. 81 

Wage and salary workers and self-employed 5 
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Page 


Employment Act of 1946 Maintenance of production, employment, and purchas-^ 


ing power . . 1,89,90 

Energy (from all sources) Consumption per capita, 1947 . 14 

Expenditures 

City workers’ families, percentage distribution (chart, table) 34, 36 

Food in 1945, amounts and percentage distribution (table) 37 

Major items . .... 36-59 

Medical costs for average family 54, 55 

Urban families of 2 or more persons, by income class, 1944 (table) 60 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. General provisions and coverage 82, 83 

Families, classified by occupation of chief earner and income group . 29-31 

Farmworkers .... 7,62,67-74 

Food. 

Consumption per civilian, in 1947, by major article of diet and by calories and 
vitamins (table) . 13 

Expenditures, weekly; quantity and percentage distribution of each food, 1945 
(table) .. . .... 37 

Habits, and schedule of family purchases and consumption .... 36 

Minutes of work required to buy typical items . . 23-25 

Production per capita per year . 10 

Varieties consumed per week, average amounts per person, by income group, 

1942 (table) .... 38 

Freedom of speech . ... .... 101,112,120 

Fuel oil 

Consumption per capita in 1947 14 

See also Motor fuel 

Full employment (See Employment Act of 1946 ) 

Furniture and household equipment Typical units for urban family of 4 48 

Gasoline ( See Motor fuel.) 

Gompers, Samuel Statement concerning role of labor m advancement of human 

rights . ,. • . . * . .... 120 

Government 

Activities determined by free elections and secret ballot 108, 114-115 

Increase of functions . . ... 67-74, 123-125 

Health: 

Expenditures per family for medical services 54 

Group medical plans, hospital insurance . 54-55, 105 

Legislation concerning zoning, safety, epidemics, etc 56 

National health insurance plans . 55, 57 

Rural areas, doctors, dentists, and hospitals available, progress 71 

Union programs . . ... 105 

Homestead movement. Settling of West . 119 

Hosiery: 

Minutes of work required to buy 27 

Pairs produced per capita per year ... 10 

Hospital facilities: 

Increase, 1909 to 1945 56 

Prepayment plans 54-55 
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Household equipment: P dge 

Sp typical low-cost home 46-47 

Rural tenant-occupied dwelling units having modern conveniences 70 

Housing. 

Cost to worker in days of work ... 26, 46 

Facilities 

Compared, 1940 and 1947 .... . . 43, 44 

Rural . . 70 

Urban families, 1935-36 (table) . 42 

Floor plan of simpler type of worker’s dwelling (chart) 47 

Nonfarm, 1935-36 Occupants per room and per household and number of 
rooms per family (table) . 42 

Rental, median, m cities, 1947 45 

Tenant-occupied urban dwelling units with modern conveniences, by geo- 
graphic location (table) . . .44 

Hours of work: 

Percentages of employed persons working various hours, April 1948 . 5 

Reductions over last 50 years 21-23 

Time required for purchase of foods, wearing apparel, and other items 23-28 

Income: 

Family . . 29-33 

See also Wages; Real wages, Purchasing power. 

Individualism. Modified by changing social and economic conditions 75-77, 123-125 
Industry. Production for mass consumption . 9 

Insurance. (See Life insurance. Social security, Health, Savings ) 

International cooperation . . .... , 11, 89, 100, 123-124 

Labor force: 

Classified by occupation, percentage distribution 7 

Flexibility, amount of change since 1945 2 

Mobility of farm workers . . 69 

Participation of women, by age group ... m . 3 

Percentage distribution, by age group , . . .* ... 4 

Labor legislation. (See Laws, also separate laws and topics, such as Labor 
unions. Wages, hours, and working conditions ) 

Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act): 

Mam provisions ... . . 96-99 

Victory of opponents m 1948 elections 96, 108 

Labor unions : 

American Federation of Labor (AFL) 92, 93, 119 

Collective bargaining 103-104,123 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) .... ... .... 93 

Consumers’ cooperatives sponsored by 106 

Conventions . . 93 

Fraternal benefits 105 

Free and self-governing . 91, 94, 121-123 

Functions and activities . 100-107 

Growth and influence . 91,118-125 

International cooperation . . ... .... 100 

Laws for regulating and protecting 95-99, 108, 121-123 

Membership 91-92,94-95 

Political activities and influence 101-102,118-125 
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Labor unions — Continued Page 

Publications jl06 

Size 94 

Structure and procedures . . . . 91-95 

Types by craft and industry .... 94 

Laundries, power. Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 . . . . 15 

Laws 

Davis-Bacon Act . . ... 83 

Employment Act of 1946 . 1, 89,90 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 . . 82, 83 

Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) . 96-99, 108 

National Labor Relations Act of 1935 (Wagner Act) . . 95 

Norris-La Guardia Act ... . 122 

Public Contracts Act . . .83 

Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 .... 122 

Legislation (See Laws, also separate topics, such as Labor unions, Wages, hours, 
and working conditions ) 

Liberties. (See Civil liberties ) 

Libraries, public Number and extent of use .64 

Life expectancy (See Vital statistics ) 

Life insurance Extent of coverage and proportion of expenditures for, by income 
group 59-61 

Machinery industries Straight-time hourly earnings m cities with high and low 

rates . 16 

Malt liquors Hourly output by wage earners in 1939 (See also Beer) 11 

Manufacturing (all factory industries) 

Employment . . 5 

Hours . 21-23 

Output per worker ... . . . . 10 

Wages 15,19,20,21,23 

Meats • 

Amount of work required to buy typical items 24 

Per capita production per year . . 10 

Metal mining Average weekly and hourly wages, 1947 . 15 

Milk Minutes of work required to buy 23 

Mining (See Coal, Pig iron, Steel ) 

Motor fuel . 

Consumption per capita m 1947 14 

Minutes of work required to buy , 27 

See also Fuel oil. 

Motor vehicles 

Registrations, 1947 14 

Travel and transportation, per capita, per year 10 

National Labor Relations Act of 1935 (Wagner Act) . 95, 108 

National Labor Relations Board Procedure in handling complaints, union shop 

elections conducted . . ..... 97, 98 

Negroes* 

Educational progress 62-63 

Life expectancy, rise in 57 

Percentage distribution in farm and nonfarm occupations, by sex and by skill, 

1940 and 1947 (table) 117 

Transition from slavery to civil and political equality 112-114, 116-117 
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Newspapers and periodicals i>age 

^Imutes of work required to buy . ... 28 

Union publications . 106 

Wages (hourly) of workers . . 20 

Widespread reading of . . ... ... 64 

Norris-La Guardia Act 122 

Nutritive standards of workers’ families 34 ? 3S-41 

Occupational mobility . . 7 } 69 

Occupational wage rates 16-19 

Occupations, freedom of choice of . 7, 33, 69, 116-117 

Office workers Wages (weekly) in selected cities 17 

Old-age and survivors insurance Amount of tax, coverage, benefits 81 

Oranges Minutes of work required to buy . 23 

Output (See Production, Productivity ) 

Owen, Robert. Influence of, cooperatives as part of labor movement . 119 

Perquisites and other supplements to wages 17, 21-22, 29, 30, 33, 69 

Petroleum* 

Per capita production per year 10 

See also Fuel oil, Motor fuel. 

Pig iron Hourly output by wage earners in 1939 11 

Political parties * 

Development of, in the United States .. .. . 115 

United States system 102 

Population* 

April 1948, total civilian labor force and armed forces 3 

14 years of age and over, April 1947. 

Numbers and percentages in labor force and outside, by age group and by 
sex (table) . ... . . . . .... 4 

Percentages m school, by age group and by sex (table) . . 4 

Growth and early movement westward . 110 

Total white and nonwhite, urban and rural, geographic differences . ... 33 

Power laundries Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 h . * 15 

President’s Committee on Civil Rights Report in 1947 . 115, 118 

Prices and the rise in real wages . .... 12,20-21,104-105 

Production. 

Basis of high living standards . 9 

Per capita output of various goods and services , . . . 10 

Productivity : 

Benefits to workers m higher wages and shorter workweek . . 11-12, 22-23 

Factors influencing . . . . . , . . 11 

Increase m mining, manufacturing, transportation and electric power 11, 14 

Man-hour output m 1939 . . . 11 

Public Contracts Act. Labor standards and prevailing wage rates established 83 

Public policies. Adoption and enforcement . . . 10, 107-10S, 115, 123-125 

Public services, as supplements of money wages 22 

Public welfare. Concern of Government 75-77, 123-125 

Purchasing power of wages : 

Rise m real wages . . 12,20-21,104-105 

Working time required to buy various articles 23-28, 46 
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Radios Page^. 

Days of work required to buy „ 28 

Farm families owning, percentage of . . , 71 

Radios and television receivers purchased in 1947 . . 14 

Railroad freight transportation. Ton-miles per capita per year . . . 10 

Railroad transportation Wage rates by occupational group, 1947 (table) . 18 

Railroad travel Passenger miles per capita per year . . 10 

Railroads : 

Early expansion 119 

Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 15 

Real wages: 

Effects of depression on . . 77 

Rise in, 1909-47 and 1937-47 .... . . 12, 20-21, 104-105 

Union influence on . . 103-105 

See also Purchasing power of wages. 

Recreation. Expanding role in economy, expenditures for 58 

Refrigerators, electric . 

Days of work required to buy 26 

Number purchased, 1947 14 

Percentage of farm families owning . 71 

Rent 

Days of work required to pay . 26, 46 

Median cost in 1947, relation to factory wages 45-46 

Retail trade Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 15 

Rochdale cooperatives. ( See Cooperatives ) 

Savings . 

Averages of urban families, 1944, by income class and type (table) 60 

Extent and types, including life insurance 59-61 

See also Social security. 

Schools. ( See Education.) 

Second-injury funds. Description of, provisions and purposes 80 

Selective Training «nd Service Act»of 1940 . 122 

Shoes. * • 

Consumption per person m 1947 14 

Hourly output by wage earners m 1949 11 

Hours of work required to buy 27 

Pairs produced per capita per year . . . .... 10 

Slaveiy in United States. Causes for retention and abolition of, in 1863 112 

Smith, Adam Theories. 124 

Social security: 

Effect of depression 77-78 

Farm security programs 71-72, 74 

Health and prepayment medical services 54-58 

Old-age and survivois insurance 80-82 

Proposed extensions 55, 57, 81-82 

Unemployment insurance . 80-82 

U. S. Employment Service 81 

Workmen’s compensation . 55,79-80 

See also Savings. 

Standard of living. 

Family of typical wage earner * 33-65 

See also Purchasing power of wages. 
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Statistics. Page 

^\^hange m extent of collection and coverage in 20 years 88 

Use of, in formulating economic policy 88, 89 

Steel. Per capita production per year 10 

Strikes and lock-outs 98-100 

Suffrage. Extension to all classes, secret voting 114-115 

Sugar, beet. Hourly output by wage earners in 1939 .... 11 

Supreme Court, United States. Decisions affecting labor’s right to organize. . . 123 

Taft-Hartley Act, (See Labor Management Relations Act of 1947.) 

Taxes: 

Low rates on small incomes 22 

Social security pay-roll tax, amount of 80 

Telephones: 

In service, 1947 14 

Percentage of farm families using in 1945 71 

Television and radio receivers purchased in 1947 14 

Tennessee Valley Authority 76,77 

•Tobacco: 

Consumption per capita in 1947 41 

Minutes of work required to buy 28 

Tocqueville, Alexis de. Observations on industry and democracy 9, 11 

Trade unions. ( See Labor unions ) 

Transportation * 

Number of automobiles owned, and miles driven in 1947 - • 53 

See also Railroads; Motor vehicles. 

Travel. Extent of, by workers 12, 53~54 

Unemployment: 

In depression * 77 

In 1947 and 1948 7, 6 

Preventive measures ... . 1,87-90 

Unemploymentmsurance. ..... 80-82 

Union security. Laws protecting . . • 121-123 

Unions (See Labor unions ) 

United States Employment Service. Need for and purpose 81 

Vacations and holidays 21, 105 

Veterans: 

Apprentice training >' * 62 

Full-time students * 2 

Vital statistics. Life expectancy and death rates, 1900 to 1946 ... 57*-58 

Voting* 

, Extensions of right to vote . . . . 1 113-114 

Safeguards for free and effective use of right 115 

Secret ballot adopted, voting machines introduced 114-1 15 

Wage differentials, narrowing of, between occupations, regions, and sexes 18, 20-21 


Wage earners, clerical workers, and salespersons; money income per family, num- 
ber of families, and percentage distribution in each income group (table) 31 
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Wages: Pa ips»r 

Average per hour and per week m 1947, by industry group (table) ^15 

Bituminous-coal, hourly rates in typical occupations . 19 

Differentials, narrowing of ... . . 18, 20-21 

Effects of depression on earnings .... ... 77 

Farm workers, geographical differences ... . . . . 68-69 

Increases obtained by unions . 103-104 

Machinery industries, m cities with high and low rates 16 

Manufacturing (all factory industries) 15, 19, 20, 21, 23 

Men’s and boys’ shirt industry, m 4 cities, September 1947 . 17 

Office workers in selected cities . 17 

Purchasing power of 23-28, 46 

Railroad transportation, hourly, by major occupation group, 1947 (table) 18 

Real wages, rise in 12,20-21,104-105 

Supplements to money wages (perquisites, vacations, sociaLsecunty benefits, 

etc ) . . 17, 21-22, 29, 30, 33, 69 

Wages, hours, and working conditions State and Federal regulation of 82-86 

Wagner Act (See National Labor Relations Act of 1935.) 

Wheat. Per capita production per year 10 

Whitman, Walt. Poet of democracy v, vm 

Wholesale trade. Wages, weekly and hourly, 1947 15 

Women; 

Employment in major occupations, totals and percentage distribution (table) 7 

Employment, numbers and percentage of total, classified by age group (table) 4 

Laws protecting 82-85 

Narrowing of wage differentials between men and women 18 

Not in labor force, numbers and percentages keeping house, m school, and 

4 ’other,” by age group (table) 4 

Office workers’ earnings in selected cities 17 

Wages (hourly) in men’s and boys’ shirt industry in 4-cities, September 1947, - 17 

Work force. (See Labor force.) 

Work stoppages. (*See Strikes and fc>ck-Oufc.) 

Workmen's compensation,* Benefits, amoi© of; permanent disability 55*79-80 
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